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POLITICAL PARTIES AND THE 
NEXT ELECTION 


I. Prospects for the National Government 


By Rosert Boorusy, M.P. 


HERE is no doubt that the position of the National 

Government is very much better than it was six 

months ago. There was a moment when a 

tremor of doubt, of anxiety, and of disappointment 
shook the country. It has passed. And the reason is that 
our industrial revival is now felt to be genuine. This revival 
began in the third quarter of the year 1932—about nine 
months after the National Government had effectively 
assumed power. 

It has been founded, like most genuine trade recoveries, 
upon increased activity in the “capital” or “ investment ” 
industries, which can be classified roughly under five heads, 
namely, (1) Industrial and commercial buildings, plant, and 
machinery ; (2) Housing; (3) Public utility, municipal and 
transport services; (4) Restocking, and (5) The creation of 
a favourable balance of trade. 

The importance of a “ capital ” industrial revival lies in 
the fact that it involves a net increase in purchasing power 
for all other goods, without immediately swamping the 
market with consumption goods. 

Assuming that there is no substantial change in wage 
tates, and that there exists unused productive capacity in the 
majority of industries, it has been estimated that an increase 
of £X in the aggregate output of the investment trades 
should lead to an increase of approximately £2.5X in the 
value of general output. This calculation, which was made 
in 1931, is now fulfilling itself in a remarkable manner. The 
figures available for the first quarter of the present year show 
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that the whole value of home-produced output has risen from 
the low point of 1932 by nearly £75 million a quarter, or at 
the rate of nearly £300 million a year, as compared with a 
rise of about £125 million in the investment trades. The 
index of ordinary shares—an additional test of considerable 
interest—shows a rise of over 70 per cent. between May, 1932, 
and May, 1934. 

And the employment figures tell a similar tale. Including 
uninsured workers, the total number of persons in work 
stands at 15.28 millions, as against 14.42 millions in 1932. 
Considering the number of workers displaced by machinery 
these are remarkable figures. 

From the data now available, we can claim with absolute 
confidence that the quantity of industrial production in this 
country has reached the average level of the three pre-slump 
years. Japan and Sweden are the only other countries in the 
world (excluding Russia, where conditions are quite excep- 
tional) that can point to a similar achievement. 

What are the main causes of this spectacular recovery ? 
I think they are four. First, confidence. Second, political 
stability. Thirdly, the introduction of Protection. And 
fourthly, cheap money, due primarily to successful conversion 
operations carried out by the Treasury. For all these things 
the National Government is entitled to the chief credit. 
Judged solely by results, it is the most successful Government 
of modern times. 

Yet there is a strange lack of enthusiasm, even amongst 
its nominal supporters in the country. And the reason is not 
far to seek. If you want to command and retain the loyalty 
and allegiance of the masses you must give them something to 
follow. A Party, a Man, or a Theme. And, having decided 
what you are going to give them, you must put It or Him 
“over.” The National Government does neither of these 
things. It deliberately suppresses party loyalties and en- 
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thusiasms. It has produced no Man. At the moment it 
possesses no Theme. And its efforts at propaganda are 
simply pathetic. 

During the last twelve months I have had the opportunity 
of studying, at first hand, the methods of Mr. Roosevelt, 
M. Stalin, and Herr Hitler. And they have led me to the 
conclusion that in this country we don’t understand the 
ABC of modern mass psychology. Mercifully the Labour 
Party is no better than the National Government. They 
have a case, a Press, and reasonable access to the wireless. 
What use do they make of any of them? They, too, possess 
neither man nor theme. If at any time they seem to be making 
headway, one can always rely on Sir Stafford Cripps, with his 
passionate, pig-headed, and humourless sincerity, to negative 
it within a few days. So at any rate we start all square. 

If the National Government is to justify its existence in 
the past and in the future, it must, I think, produce both a 
Man and a Theme, and, having done so, put them across 
the country. The Theme I propose to deal with in the 
concluding paragraphs of this article. The Man brings one 
up against the difficult and delicate question of personnel, 
which I shall get over as quickly as possible. 

For some time past the Prime Minister has been nothing 
more than a figure-head. As Prime Minister he cuts no ice 
in the country. He knows little or nothing about economics, 
and if you examine his speeches during the last ten years 
you will find that on no occasion has he expressed an opinion 
on an economic subject which is of the slightest importance 
ot significance. His interests are almost exclusively centred 
upon foreign affairs. And in this field he is no inconsiderabie 
figure, for his influence is still great not only in Europe but 
also in the United States. 

Unquestionably, the most powerful man in the Govern- 
ment is Mr. Baldwin. I believe him to be the most powerful 
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minister this country has had since Walpole, whom in many 
respects he resembles. His power is greater than that of Mr. 
Lloyd George at the height of his fame, because it is far more 
securely based. He has made more than one mistake which 
would have sunk any ordinary politician. Yet he has 
overcome, in succession, the formidable opposition of his 
political opponents, a section of his own party, and the 
popular press. Today, he is the real governor of this country. 
What he says goes. And his responsibility is, in consequence, 
terrific. He has never been much interested in personnel. 
But he has secured the devoted service, over a considerable 
period, of three first-rate administrators—Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain, Sir Philip Cunliffe-Lister, and Sir Samuel Hoare. 
And he has now added to them a dynamic force in the shape 
of Mr. Walter Elliot. These four men are a source of great 
strength to the present administration. 

Of course, Mr. Elliot has made mistakes. His ardent 
spirit was bound to lead him into some ditches on the way to 
the heights. For my part I am sorry that he attempted to 
control production before carrying through a complete 
reorganisation of the marketing system, and also that he 
started with pigs, and left beef—of far greater intrinsic 
importance—until it was almost too late. Some of his 
schemes will fail. But that he will save British agriculture 
I have no doubt. And in so doing he will save the sum of 
things. When you add to the above the balanced judgment 
and wide sympathies of Mr. Oliver Stanley at the Ministry of 
Labour, and the political competence of men like Mr. Hore- 
Belisha and Mr. Duff Cooper, you might reasonably suppose 
that in the matter of personnel the Government was strong 
enough. I do not think so. In times like these we want the best 
men we can produce harnessed in the public service. We 
have some of them. But not all. 
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POLITICAL PARTIES AND THE NEXT ELECTION 


The question of theme is relatively easier than that of 
personnel. Ten years of active political life have taught me 
that the vast majority of people in this country are interested 
primarily in economic subjects. This may sound odd, but 
food and housing are, after all, of prime importance to most 
of us. If you talk reasonably about these matters, you can be 
sure of an attentive hearing from almost any audience. 

The future industrial development of this country is 
being carefully studied within the ranks of the Unionist 
Party, by the research department of headquarters, and by 
certain individual members—notably Lord Wolmer and Mr. 
Harold Macmillan. There is much talk of State “planning.” 
But here we must walk very warily. No doubt the internal 
disorganisation of industries like coal, cotton, and iron and 
steel, has cost us many millions of pounds since the war. 
Wise rationalisation, and centralised selling agencies, are 
essential features of modern heavy industry, if it is to be 
efficient. And it may well be found necessary to give statutory 
powers to industrial councils in certain industries where they 
are desired. But let us avoid like the plague anything in the 
nature of wholesale interference with industry by the State. 
In this respect President Roosevelt has given us a terrible 
and salutary warning. For, in the last resort, there is nothing 
between the profits system and the communist system. If 
you are not prepared to assume the whole responsibility for 
production and distribution, then you must create conditions 
under which private enterprise will see a reasonable chance 
of making a profit. Otherwise you destroy confidence, and 
with it your entire economic mechanism. One day, it is to 
be hoped, Mr. Roosevelt will realise this. And also the 
Labour Party. No scheme for industrial reorganisation or 
planning is worth the paper it is written on unless it is 
designed to reduce costs and increase profits. For this reason 
I think the report issued recently on the Herring industry is 
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destined to become an economic document of the first 
importance. 

There is, however, a vast field in which intervention and 
activity on the part of the State is absolutely vital: the field 
of public works. It is ten times more vital since the intro- 
duction of a protective system which forces us to be self- 
supporting and self-sufficient to a degree never previously 
contemplated. 

The backbone of our recovery has undoubtedly been the 
building industry. This was also the case with the recovery 
from the great depression of the ’nineties, when a building 
boom based on low interest rates carried an industrial revival 
on its back. 

The building and contracting industry represents much 
the largest of our industries, with an annual output valued 
at £300 million. Dwelling houses are now being erected at 
the rate of £100 million per annum, a figure which has never 
before been approached. But the houses are being constructed 
for the middle and lower-middle classes, and sooner or later 
saturation point must be reached. Unless there is a further 
great rise in general purchasing power, or a large programme 
for municipal building of real working-class houses, a con- 
siderable building reaction must come, which will bring our 
whole industrial revival to an abrupt end. And housing 
construction is by no means the only form of national 
development. 

Since the war we have sunk millions of pounds in Europe, 
which have been spent in the construction of workers’ 
houses and flats, swimming pools, gardens, etc. We shall be 
lucky if we see any of our money again. Yet in Scotland (I 
speak from personal experience) our housing conditions are 
disgraceful, our means of transport (especially ferries) 
medieval, and our electrical development twenty years 
behind that of almost any continental country. 
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First In case I should be suspected of exaggeration or “ social- 
ism,” let me quote from a recent leading article in the 
and Financial News—not generally considered to be a socialist 
ield newspaper : 
te. “Those who are hoping for a strong housing and 
self. public works drive in the autumn will not derive much 
usly encouragement from the report of the proceedings of 
the Public Works Loan Board in the last year. For it 
the appears that advances from the Local Loans Board were 
very actually 17 per cent. lower than in 1932-33.... But 
ling the need for an acceleration of capital expenditure is 
ival still apparent.... What is not generally realised is the 
extent of the “socialised sector” in the economic 
ach structure. The key point, capital development, is very 
ued largely controlled by public authorities, both national 
d at and local.... Public works contracting alone provides 
over occupation for more men than either the steel industry, 
cted the motor industry, or the cotton industry. This is 
ates entirely under public direction. There are very nearly 
ther as many builders as coal miners, and these are, naturally, 
nme in spite of the revival of private building, very dependent 
— on the policy of local authorities. When to these are 
out added the powers for expansion of plant possessed by 
sing such authorities as the Central Electricity Board, the 
onal Metropolitan Water Board, and the Post Office, and the 
development of public utilities under municipal control 
ope, | throughout the country, the immense powers of public 
ers’ authorities in stimulating capital development become 
1 be evident. It is in this direction that we must now look 
d (I for a further reduction in unemployment. And the 
ase Government, as the prime motive force, must set the 
ties) | example.” 
ears | I should like to see the Government come out with a 
clear-cut economic policy which can be understood by 
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the people. It should be divided into three main parts— 
industrial, agricultural, and national development. 

In industry the profit motive must be retained as the source 
of activity, since the only logical alternative is a communist 
system which is not desired by the vast majority of our 
people. Therefore, for industry the policy must be designed 
to create (1) Confidence, and (2) Conditions under which 
profits can be made. This involves maximum assistance and 
minimum interference by the Government itself. 

Statutory powers will have to be granted in certain cases 
to industrial councils to enable them to control production 
and sales, but they must be exercised by the industries 
concerned for the sole purpose of increasing efficiency and 
thereby reducing costs. For the rest, the activity of the State 
should be concentrated primarily on the development and 
expansion of markets at home and overseas. In this connec- 
tion the importance of the Crown Colonies and of Soviet 
Russia as potential markets for capital goods can scarcely be 
exaggerated, and has not been appreciated by any British 
Government since the war. 

For agriculture the policy should take the form of reason- 
able protection from foreign dumping in periods of glut, and 
the gradual introduction of orderly marketing. So far as 
marketing is concerned, both in agriculture and industry, the 
potentialities of the B.B.C. as an agency of information and 
propaganda can hardly be overestimated, and hitherto little 
or no use has been made of it. 

Lastly, we come to national development—the legitimate 
field for Government activity. As the process of private 
housebuilding and restocking slows down, the “ slack” 
should be taken up by a simultaneous advance on several 
fronts—transport facilities, electrical development, telephone 
development, etc. But the main drive must be directed 
towards the wholesale clearance of slum properties, and the 
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construction of houses and flats at rents within the compass of 
the lower paid wage earners. The impetus necessary for this 
can only be given by the State. It is far too large a subject for 
detailed treatment in the present article. One can only say 
that if the effort is to bear any sort of relation to the need 
there will have to be a central plan and centralised finance, 
and that the performance of the Government in this field up 
to date has been inadequate and disappointing. 

I should also like to see an attempt made to carry through 
some very necessary and long overdue reforms—for instance, 
in the procedure of the House of Commons, the Divorce 
Laws, the Licensing Laws, and the general administration of 
justice. And, finally, I should like to see Mr. Baldwin publicly 
assume control as Prime Minister; Sir John Simon made 
Lord Chancellor; Mr. Ramsay MacDonald sent to the Foreign 
Office; Mr. Lloyd George made Minister of Public Works 
(he is the only living man who can put through the national 
development programme which is necessary); and Mr. 
Churchill (after a successful and satisfactory compromise has 
been reached on the Indian question) Minister of Defence. 

But I am not so sanguine as to believe that these 
admirable appointments will be made before the next election. 
I have not touched upon the most fundamental issue of all. 
The issue of democracy or dictatorship, freedom or bondage. 
Mr. Baldwin, with his unerring political instinct, grasped it 
months ago. If we are compelled to fight on that, it scarcely 
matters who holds any particular office. For the British 
public will return the National Government to power with a 
substantial majority. 

In any event it is to be hoped that the Government will 
be returned with a working majority. For the Labour Party 
has not yet evolved a coherent policy, and the one thing we 
want to avoid, at almost any cost, is a repetition of the 
confusion of 1924 and 1930. When all is said and done, we are 
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the most mature of modern democracies, with traditions 
which have taken centuries to evolve, and which we cannot 
ignore. Far be it from me to advocate a cynical outlook on 
life. But we have a very real responsibility to the rest of 
the world to avoid heroic or desperate measures. Where 
the United States has produced Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Ernest 
Hemingway, we have produced Mr. Baldwin and Mr. Somerset 
Maugham. 

They are, perhaps, the four most significant figures in 
contemporary politics and literature. And in their different 
spheres they teach a lesson which we should take to heart. 
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THE LABOUR PARTY’S PROPOSALS 
FOR THE REFORM OF 
PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE 


By Hucu Daron 


HE Labour Party holds its thirty-fourth Annual 

Conference at Southport in the first week of 

October. I wish that more of our friends, including 

our friendly critics, would make a habit of attending 
our Annual Conferences. For at no other time or place is 
a more representative body, including all sections of the 
party, gathered together, nor is there any better opportunity 
for personal contacts between many who, living in different 
parts of the country and working in different occupations, 
seldom meet each other. Nor is there any better occasion 
for ventilating ideas, constructive or critical, on the party’s 
recent activities and future plans. 

This Conference will either be the last before the next 
general election or the last but one. Opinions differ as to 
which is the likelier. But the National Executive of the 
party, in order to be prepared, is submitting at Southport a 
Programme of Action under the title, Socialism and Peace. 
This programme aims at summarising the proposals of the 
party, including in particular the series of Policy Reports 
which have been drawn up since 1931 by the Executive’s 
Policy Sub-Committee. Two instalments of this series have 
been discussed at the last two Annual Conferences, amended 
in some particulars, and accepted. A third instalment will 
be discussed at Southport. I sometimes hear the Labour 
Party criticised for “ not having a policy” on this or that. 
Often, I suspect, such critics have not read the Policy Reports 
and other publications of the party. Measured in terms of 
man-hours spent in committee meetings, in other forms of 
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consultation, and in the writing and reading of memoranda, 
policy making, as I have reason to know, has been a large- 
scale business these last three years ! 

The truth is that today the Labour Party has a large body 
of policy, much of it worked out in considerable detail, 
covering all the more important problems, at home and 
abroad, with which, so far as we can at present foresee, a 
Labour Government would have to deal. Whether the 
policy is right or wrong in principle and detail is, of course, 
debatable. But it exists and forms the basis of our propaganda, 
At Southport, decisions will be taken which will give our 
programme, provisionally at least, its final form, the marching 
orders which a Labour majority would take to Westminster 
and Labour Ministers into their departments. 

But, if these orders are to be well and quickly executed, 
we must have tools to fit the job. 

Therefore, out of the wide range of subjects to be discussed 
at Southport, I select one for special consideration in this 
article, that of the Reform of Parliamentary Procedure. For 
this is a fundamental necessity if our large and varied legislative 
programme, after approval by the electors, is to pass into law 
with reasonable speed. By “ Parliamentary Procedure” | 
mean here the procedure of the House of Commons, not 
the House of Lords. 

The House of Lords must go. We may speculate on the 
time and manner of its going, but not in this article. Here it 
is enough to say, in passing, that the National Executive will 
recommend at Southport that the party should seek a mandate 
at the next election sufficiently comprehensive to entitle a 
Labour Government, by due constitutional process, to treat 
the House of Lords as an antiquated traffic obstruction on 
the democratic highway, and to remove it. 

The Reform of the Procedure of the House of Commons 
does not require legislation. It requires only a reform of the 
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Standing Orders of the House of Commons. The House of 
Lords would not be consulted and its consent would not be 
necessary. In a secondary sense, the question of legislation is, 
indeed, involved. For I shall argue that the form of much of 
our legislation should be changed, in order to suit better our 
modern requirements, both parliamentary and administrative. 

To the defects of our present parliamentary procedure, a 
cloud of witnesses can be called to testify. I will call a 
few from outside the ranks of the Labour Party. Lord 
Buckmaster, for instance, who, reported in The Times of 
December 14th, 1933, said that it would be a good thing, if 
on the mantelpiece of every Parliament there were placed a 
tow of fossils of extinct forms of life, underneath which 
should be written in bold letters, “‘ we perished because we 
could not change.” The procedure and rules of Parliament, 
he went on to say, were quite out of date. A great defect was 
that two or three people could pit themselves against the 
considered judgment of the two Houses of Parliament and 
block a measure. He thought there should be some limitation 
of speech, otherwise we should become suffocated. There 
wete issues too vital and too grave to permit of time being 
wantonly wasted in unprofitable debate. Sir Robert Horne, 
also, reported in The Times of January 30th, 1934, said that 
some method of expediting business in the House of Commons 
must be achieved. The reason why representative government 
was regarded in many countries today as a failure was because 
its methods were too slow for the purpose of dealing with 
present-day emergencies. Two recent books, Lord Eustace 
Percy’s Government in Transition and Sir Arthur Salter’s 
Framework of an Ordered Society, might also be quoted at great 
length to the same effect, and contain proposals for reform. 
Those who are curious in these matters may find some 
interest in comparing these proposals, with which I have no 
space to deal here, with those of the Labour Party. They 
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will find not complete agreement, but some common elements, 

In the memorandum on Parliamentary Problems and 
Procedure, to be submitted by the National Executive of the 
Labour Party to the Southport Conference, and summarised in 
Socialism and Peace, the reform of the procedure of the House 
of Commons hinges on two simple propositions. First, we 
need a better system for the allocation of Parliamentary time ; 
second, we need a better form of legislation. 

The present waste of time in Parliament must be ex- 
perienced at close quarters to be clearly realised. There is 
no systematic plan for the allocation of time. Various forms 
of closure and guillotine are used sporadically. Sometimes a 
big Bill has a detailed time-table made for it, but only if serious 
obstruction of it is expected, or has already begun. This 
time-table procedure is so far from being universal that it is 
common form for the Opposition of the day to denounce it, 
and further time is spent in debating, and in trying to amend, 
the time-table on the floor of the House. A large part of 
government business slops along without any time-table 
whatever, and often slops over beyond 11 p.m., and some- 
times into all-night sittings, which exhaust the minds, bodies 
and tempers of the participants and help to bring Parliament 
into ridicule and disrepute. Physical fitness and mental 
freshness, both in ministers and in the general body of M.P.s, 
are necessary conditions of an efficient democracy. They are 
often unfulfilled. 

Frequently it is obstructive talk by a single member, or 
by a small handful, which keeps hundreds of others hanging 
about the Chamber and its purlieus, waiting for a vote on 
some quite trivial issue. In the 1929 Parliament, one or two 
Tories made themselves conspicuous by their habit of 
obstructing until the last trains and buses had gone, so as to 
make it impossible for Labour members, without cars of their 
own and living at a distance from Westminster, to get home 
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till morning. A rationalised procedure should put an end 
to contemptible monkey tricks of this kind. 

I have written in terms of my own personal experience in 
two Parliaments, that of 1924-29, when I was a member of 
the Labour Opposition to a Conservative Government, and 
that of 1929-31, when I was a junior minister in the Labour 
Government, faced by a Conservative Opposition and a small 
Liberal Party holding, when united, the balance of power, but 
usually disunited, a few steadily supporting the Government, 
afew mote steadily in Opposition, the rest capricious, captious 
and unreliable. I took my share, according to the present 
“ rules of the game,” in obstructing the Conservative Govern- 
ment from 1924 to 1929, and was once suspended during an 
all-night sitting, in good company, including George 
Lansbury and the late John Wheatley, for stretching these 
tules to breaking point. But between 1929 and 1931 we 
Labour members learned both from Conservatives and 
Liberals, that we had been a very tame Opposition, mere 
children in the art of wasting time. 

In both these Parliaments the Opposition was numerically 
strong. It could work in shifts and relays. To use another 
metaphor, it had plenty of change bowlers. The present 
Parliament is different. The Labour Party, the official and 
only real Opposition, is very weak in numbers. Many 
individual performances are excellent, but what can fifty 
do against five hundred? ‘There is no chance of tiring 
ministers out, of keeping their supporters on the stretch for 
days and nights on end, of defeating the Government in a 
snap vote, of throwing hidden reserves unexpectedly into the 
division lobby. The Government majority contains an 
enormous margin for all likely contingencies. Important 
legislation in this Parliament has often been passed in record 
time, compared with previous Parliaments. Some, even in 
our own ranks, are much impressed by this spectacle of 
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occasional speed. ‘“‘ Let us do as they do, when our turn 
comes,” they say. “ There is no need to trouble much over 
reforming procedure. It works well enough, when the 
Government wants to get business through quickly.” But 
let us be under no illusions. In relative party strengths this 
is an abnormal Parliament. The last two were more normal, 
and ‘so, it is safe to prophesy, will be the next, wherever the 
majority may be. A Labour Government would have to 
face the prospect of a much more continuous and severe 
obstruction than anything this National Government has 
experienced. 

It is of the essence of democracy that there should be 
reasonable and adequate, but not excessive, facilities for 
parliamentary discussion. A minority must be able to 
attack, to criticise and to suggest, but not to prolong such 
proceedings unduly, nor finally to obstruct the will of the 
majority. On the other hand, a majority should be prepared 
for give and take in small details, though standing firm on 
big principles. 

The purpose of the reform of parliamentary procedure, 
will be to make the proceedings more businesslike, to enable 
a larger volume of legislation to be passed in the course of a 
normal parliamentary session, and, while retaining all proper 
facilities for debate, to put an end to the gross waste of time 
and repetition of discussion on the same points, which bring 
our present parliamentary proceedings into disrepute. 

It is, therefore, proposed by the Labour Party that at the 
beginning of each session, a small Committee of the House 
should be set up, and should continue in being throughout 
the session, to deal with the allocation of time on all 
Government Bills, and perhaps also on other items of business. 
It might be called the Committee on the Allocation of 
Parliamentary Time, or, more shortly, the Committee on 
Time. This Committee would be chosen in proportion to 
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the strength of parties, and the Chief Whip would be the 
natural leader for the Government, though other ministers 
might sometimes attend. It would be the Committee’s chief 
duty to make a detailed time-table for every Government 
Bill which had been read a first time. It would allot on 
every such Bill the maximum time to be spent on Second 
Reading, Committee Stage, Report Stage (if any), and Third 
Reading. For Committee and Report Stages it could make 
detailed allocations, within the maximum, on clauses and 
groups of clauses. It would make recommendations to the 
House accordingly, and at appropriate stages in the progress 
of a Bill. Allocation of time for Report and Third Reading, 
for example, might normally be made when the Committee 
Stage had been completed. The recommendations of the 
Committee on Time would not be subject to debate or 
amendment on the floor of the House, but members would 
be free, if they desired, to challenge a division. If accepted by 
the House, the recommendations would govern the sub- 
sequent proceedings on the Bill. On the Committee Stage 
of the Bill, whether taken in Standing Committee upstairs, 
or on the floor of the House, the Chairman would have 
power to enforce the time-table and, within its limits, to 
select the more important amendments for discussion. The 
number of Standing Committees for the consideration of 
Bills should be increased and their size be reduced. The 
power, already existing under the present Standing Orders, 
should sometimes be used to enable the whole of a par- 
liamentary day, apart from Question Time, to be devoted 
to the work of the Standing Committees. A number of 
important measures could thus advance abreast through 
their Committee Stage. 

Financial procedure, in particular, should be much 
abbreviated. The present procedure dates from 1707. 
Originally designed to protect the House against the Crown 
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and prevent financial legislation being rushed through before 
members realised what was taking place, it now leads to a 
series of purely repetitive debates and to great waste of 
parliamentary time. Thus, if the main object of a Bill is a 
“ public charge,” i.e., the spending or the raising of public 
revenue, it must, before it reaches the ordinary First Reading 
Stage of a Public Bill, go through two preliminary stages, 
A Financial Resolution must be proposed and passed, first 
through Committee of the whole House and then through 
the Report Stage. Even with a Bill which does not deal 
primarily with finance, if the creation of a public charge is a 
subsidiary feature of it, the same duplication takes place. 
When it has passed its Second Reading, before it can be 
considered in Committee, a Financial Resolution must be 
passed first through Committee of the whole House and then 
through Report Stage. 

A Labour Government would propose to abolish these 
Financial Resolutions, except in the case of Budget Resolutions 
now required by Statute to be passed in order to authorise 
the collection of certain taxes in advance of the passage of 
the Finance Bill. These Budget Resolutions would continue 
to be voted as now, on the day of the Budget speech. The 
present rule, whereby only a Minister of the Crown may 
propose the imposition of a public charge, would remain 
in force. 

These ate minimum proposals, simple and obvious. But 
even if we went no further, we should, I believe, work a 
practical revolution in parliamentary procedure. We should 
be able, when necessary, greatly to speed up the rate of 
legislative output, and to avoid late sittings after eleven at 
night. We should rationalise debate and rob obstruction 
both of its main incentive and of its effectiveness. I agree 
with the judgment of Lord Eustace Percy that “ the definite 
planning of parliamentary time is the key to any real reform 
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of parliamentary procedure.... Mere proposals for a 
detailed allocation of parliamentary time may appear to the 
public a very inadequate method of dealing with the 
inefficiency of the House of Commons. In fact, however, 
such proposals are probably more effective than any more 
ambitious schemes for giving a new complexion to the 
House of Commons,”! such as—here I choose my own 
examples, for which Lord Eustace Percy has no responsibility 
—the creation of an “ Industrial Parliament,” or of a system 
of Departmental Parliamentary Committees based on foreign 
models, or on false analogies from the procedure of British 
Local Authorities. Such Committees, on which all parties 
would be represented, would delay rather than accelerate 
business, give new opportunities of obstruction to the 
Opposition and impose new burdens on ministers who 
should already be fully employed. Unofficial Committees of 
Ministerialists only, helpfully working in conjunction with 
particular ministers, ate quite another story. Last year’s 
Labour Party Conference approved this idea, for which the 
“Economy ” Committees of Conservative private members 
in the present Parliament afford a useful precedent. 

I pass to the second principal reform proposed by the 
Labour Party. The form of legislation should, in a large 
number of cases, be more general and less detailed than has 
been the practice hitherto. Bills with a hundred clauses and a 
dozen schedules are a legislative monstrosity, and should be 
discontinued. It has been estimated that no less than three 
months is at present required for drafting a so-called “ big 
Bill” of this kind. Detail should, as a general rule, be 
embodied in Ministerial Orders, authorised to be made 
within the limits laid down by a comparatively short and 
simple Statute. In other words, the efficiency of Parliament 
would be much increased by the wider use of delegated 


1 Government in Transition, pp. 116-7. 
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legislation, subject to suitable safeguards, for appropriate 
purposes. Parliament should settle general principles; 
ministers should settle their detailed application, by way of 
otders and regulations. This is sound modern democratic 
doctrine.1 In suitable cases, Parliament could use its Standing 
Committees for determining whether orders and regulations 
fell properly within the terms of the Acts under which they 
were made. This method conforms with that recommended 
by the recent Lord Chancellor’s Committee on Ministers’ 
Powers, commonly known as the Donoughmore Committee, 
whose report is an overwhelming vindication, as against the 
objections of some old-fashioned lawyers, of delegated 
legislation under modern conditions. 


Mr. Hore-Belisha, not the least active or intelligent 
member of the present Government, has put the point 
admirably.2 “ The scientific regulation of our imports and 
exports,” he said, “‘ has required that the Executive should 
have far more pliable powers than it possessed under the old 
working of the parliamentary system. In this, too, a 
revolution has been achieved. We are showing how the 
parliamentary system can be reconciled with swift action. 
The precedent of the Import Duties Advisory Committee is 
capable of extention, and Parliament, instead of being 
overwhelmed with detail, shows a tendency to become the 
gtand assize of the nation in which genera! verdicts are 
given.” 

The National Government has already travelled far along 
this road. A Labour Government should travel further. 

There are some who fear that Fascism may come to powet 


in Britain. Except on the assumption of a gross mishandling 
of their case and of their opportunities by the political forces 


2 Very forcibly expounded in Sir Arthur Salter’s Framework of an Ordered Society, pp. 41-2 
2 In a speech to the Barnsley Chamber of Commerce, quoted in The New Statesman, 
March 3, 1934. 
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of the Left in Britain, I do not share this fear. On the contrary, 
I share the hope expressed in Socialism and Peace that “ nothing 
is so likely to secure respect for parliamentary institutions as 
the proof that they are still capable of great achievement. 
In the past the democratic system has won great triumphs in 
the political sphere. The Labour Party believes that the 
nation has the courage to seek the repetition of those triumphs 
in the sphere of economics. It sees no reason why a people 
who, first in the world, achieved through parliamentary 
institutions their political and religious freedom should not, 
by the same means, achieve their economic emancipation.” 
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THE NEW GERMANY 
By Joun T. WHITAKER 


ERMANY in peace-time is “ ringed about ” by 

customers. Short rail hauls carry her textiles, 

fuels, chemicals, fertilisers, iron and steel goods 

to the thirteen nations touching her borders, 
World markets are no less vulnerable before her highly 
organised, technically superior industry. German industrial 
power has been accompanied in the past by military might. 
The combination is formidable. 

These reflections are so obvious that foreign observers 
overlook them. And yet without bearing them in mind any 
estimate of the present situation in Germany is useless. They 
are the basis of the policy of the masters of the Third Reich, 
And, more important, they are the feelings uppermost in 
the minds of the 38,362,716 Germans who voted for Hitler 
in the plebiscite of August 19. 

There is a tendency in England and elsewhere to magnify 
the 4,294,654 votes cast against Hitler’s assumption of the 
Presidency. This is not the significant fact. The significance 
of the plebiscite is this: that, after plunging his country into 
bankruptcy, betraying the classes who brought him to power, 
suffering a series of humiliating reverses in foreign affairs 
and shocking Germany with the political technique of the 
Mexican bandit, Hitler still holds and demonstrates his 
mastery of the “ New Germany.” 

Krupp and Thyssen, von Blomberg and von Papen 
conceive German destiny as economic domination of the 
Continent, based on military preponderance. And so do the 
German people ! What the industrialists, generals and junkers 
have decreed, the German people dream. Hitler exploits 
their feeling of inferiority and humiliation; he makes them 
aware of “encircling enemies,” and he stirs them to conscious- 
ness of new might and power to come. 
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THE NEW GERMANY 


An observer in Germany between June 30 and August 19 
could see the Hitler regime at the point of collapse. Nazi 
Germany swerved perilously close to the precipice of extinc- 
tion, steadied itself and drove on toward a “place in the 
sun.” Obedient to the voice of the wireless and to the vision 
of a “place in the sun,” the German people swung into line. 
The moment came and no counter-revolutionary force with 
intelligence, courage and daring showed itself. Some assassin 
may close Hitler’s career with the Fihrer’s own method. 
Otherwise the regime is safe until the winter pinches. Can 
Hitler sustain the German people with substitutes and turnips, 
hatred and high ambition ? 

June 30 shook the German people. Something catas- 
trophic had come and they searched their newspapers in 
vain for the number and the list of the dead. Men read 
the English and French papers in cafés slowly, their eyes 
widening, their tongues making a silent clucking against 
the dry roofs of their mouths. Across the street clusters 
of five or six idled before show windows waiting on the 
man who could read English or French. They went off 
together whispering excitedly, shaking their heads slowly. 

Idealistic nazi workmen remembered factory meetings 
after Hitler came to power, when they called in the manager 
and asked him to join them in distributing ownership. 
Nothing had come of this. Agricultural labourers recalled 
that no junker estates were yet expropriated, no small farms 
distributed. The petite bourgeoisie reminded each other 
that their small stores still suffered the competition of the 
co-operatives, the one-price and the department stores. 

Items appeared in the nazi Press on the problem of devisen, 
“foreign sharpers ” and “ legal trickery ” in the matter of 
the Dawes and Young loans. The Reichsbank gold cover 
fell to two per cent. Nazi district leaders complained that 
the Fiihrer’s programme suffered from the want of copper 
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and other materials. Importers were limited to forty, thirty, 
twenty-five, ten and finally five per cent. of their foreign 
exchange requirements for the comparable months in 1931, 
Then hysteria swept the country as housewives one day were 
allowed only two pounds of potatoes at market and told 
the next day that there were no potatoes at all. Like prairie 
fire, the rumour spread—“ war-time ration cards!” 

Finally, in these critical days after June 30, Great Britain 
supported the Franco-Russian scheme for an Eastern-Locarno 
and Mr. Stanley Baldwin announced bluntly that England’s 
frontier was on the Rhine. A diplomat explained the change 
in British policy. If Hitler could be kept up two nights, 
moved by towering rage so that he executed 77 nazi comrades, 
this diplomat explained, then in the event of strained relations 
with England, Hitler might be kept sleepless and persuaded 
to turn his aeroplanes against London. The British Govern- 
ment decided to jolt Hitler. They succeeded. This demonstta- 
tion of Germany’s isolation brought the public collapse of 
nazi foreign policy so that it resounded even in a land of 
censorship. 

These cumulative developments came as a million and a 
half SA members discovered that they were no longer to be 
a privileged class in black boots and brown shirts. The 
idealism of the nazis was shaken and the country was open 
to counter-revolution. Germany was ordered to listen in, 
however, when Hitler addressed the all-nazi Reichstag 
assembled in the Kroll Opera House. The people were 
herded together in ten great squares throughout Berlin. They 
heard their Fithrer in silence and without cheers. In the 
working men’s districts and around the Kaiser-Wilhelmplatz 
they were curious alike for details of the killings. They 
were sullen. Hitler’s words were punctuated with applause 
in the Reichstag. The din roared out over the wireless, 
but it was not echoed back. In five squares visited by the 
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writer a man here and a woman there applauded, grew 
conspicuous arid fell silent. And yet Hitler’s speech won 
them. It caught them only in the end. Many of them burst 
into cheers only as they were wending their way home. 
Hitler and his minister of propaganda and enlightenment, 
Goebbels, convinced the Germans that their country had 
become a prey to the “lying Press campaigns ” of foreign 
governments seeking to “‘ humiliate and crush Germany ” ; 
the popularity of the nazi party had ebbed, but Hitler and 
their dream of the “ New Germany ” still held the German 
people. 

There are heroic voices lifted in Germany and quiet 
deeds done, but one is forced to conclude nevertheless that 
the opposition is not capable of counter-revolution. The 
writer has recently visited important Catholic and Protestant 
clergymen who formerly discussed their struggle, only to 
find that today their patriotism rebels against articles in 
foreign newspapers. Talking with former friends, once 
communist or socialist, one is impressed with the truth of 
an old anecdote. A communist agitator was explaining 
to a select group of German communists the technique of 
the coup d’état, how they were to seize the railway yards, 
stations and locomotives. Did every man understand exactly 
what his task would be ? “‘ Yes,” answered a voice from the 
audience, “but suppose they will not give us station 
platform tickets ? ” 

One must remember moreover that when Hitler was 
seizing power the socialists and communists in Germany 
wete unable to make a solid front. It is well to glance 
backwards moreover to German marxists, torn between 
their ideals and their patriotism. ‘The socialists on the eve 
of the world war had one-third of the total registered vote 
of Germany. In international congresses they refused all 
efforts to pass a resolution calling for the general strike in 
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case of war. They voted the one and one-half milliard mark 
credit for German heavy artillery in the spring of 1913 and 
they voted en bloc for the war credits August 4, 1914. 

The German people are patriotic. Observers continually 
forget this simple fact. It is not forgotten, however, by the 
masters of the Third Reich, who put one in mind of Dr. 
Johnson’s celebrated definition of patriotism. An Austrian 
is a socialist, a nazi, a legitimist or even a contract-bridge 
enthusiast before he is a patriot. In Germany a citizen is a 
German first. All other values, philosophies or spiritual 
truths are secondary. 

Soon after the nazi putch in Vienna this writer talked 
with an important diplomat who has reason to know Germany 
as well perhaps as any man alive. Was the moment not 
ripe, the diplomat was asked, to charge Germany before 
the Council of the League of Nations with complicity in 
the Austrian rebellion. “ There is documentary evidence 
to convict Germany before any world tribunal,” he replied, 
“but this is what Hitler and Goebbels want. It would 
guarantee Hitler the unchallenged leadership of Germany 
for life.” 

It is impossible not to agree with the diplomat after 
observing what is happening to the German mind, after 
talking with old friends in Germany. So many former 
intellectuals, who were liberals or socialists, champion the 
“New Germany ” today. Men who scorned such arguments 
a few years ago talk now of the humiliation of being denied 
equality, of the conspiracy to smear Germany with atrocity 
stories. These considerations condone everything else. Yes, 
Hitler is not perfect, but he is restoring the self-respect of 
Germans, it is argued. He stands for peace, but he will | 
never compromise Germany’s right to equality. In the back 
of the minds of these men—many of them former pacifists— 
is the dream of world power for the “ New Germany.” 
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German patriotism has withstood the assault of ideas, 
the eatly shame before demagoguery, the half-admitted 
realisation of promises betrayed. Can it stand against economic 
facts ? What is the situation which the German people must 
face this winter ? 

Official Germany cites an increase of production by 29 
per cent. in the first five months of 1934 and claims an 
internal boom. Unemployment, moreover, has fallen by 
3,500,000 according to official reports; a further reduction 
of 54,000 is estimated for the month of July alone. But is 
this 29 per cent. increase in production passed on to the 
consumer? The quantum of retail trade in the first five 
months of 1934 was only five per cent. more than that of 
the comparative period in 1933. Is this increased employment 
reflected in a better living standard? Labour Front figures 
show that the average weekly earnings of a textile worker in 
February, 1934, was 21°47 marks or 40 per cent. below 1930 
while the average for all workers was only 26-22 marks gross, 
ie., before deductions to various nazi “ voluntary ” funds. 
Against 19°9 milliards for the half-year 1930, German workers 
earned only 14°4 milliards during the internal “ boom” of 
the first six months, 1934. The German people do not feel 
the benefits of an internal boom. 

If there is no internal amelioration, what has Dr. Schacht 
done by his efforts to hold the mark stable and rid Germany 
of foreign debt ? He has intensified the foreign trade situation 
created by the anti-semitism of Hitler. The adverse trade 
balance has steadily worsened. Depreciated currencies and 
boycott abroad have cut into Germany’s export market. 
The gold cover has become non-existent on paper at least. 
Germany lacks both foreign exchange and credit. Schacht 
is forced to ration raw materials and to regiment business. 

The problem of the winter is posed in a report by the 
Institute for Business Research, headed by Professor Ernst 
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Wagemann. To keep going at the present rate, Germany 
must import 15 per cent. more than last year. To balance 
her trade under existing conditions, she must increase her 
exports by 19 per cent. over the preceding year. Otherwise 
she must reduce her imports by 22 per cent. This painful 
process of reducing exports has been pursued already for 
some weeks. There is no foreign exchange for ordinary 
imports. Your Berlin book-seller advises you to order directly 
from London; he cannot get the devisen to pay for your 
book. German business houses are now limited to five 
per cent. of their ordinary demands. That is why there was a 
shortage of potatoes when the German crop was bad. All 
foreign exchange goes to provide the heavy industries with 
the necessary raw materials. Some stocks had been accumu- 
lated, nickel for instance. The supplies of vital raw materials 
within the country are estimated as sufficient for four or five 
months for textiles, and for more than a year for some 
industries. Some of these supplies are not yet paid for, 
however, and are to be released only against cash. Shortages 
moreover are real and have caused some industries, the 
textile industry for instance, to shut down to a thirty-six-hour 
week. 

The programme is succinctly outlined by Dr. Schacht in 
an interview with a Czech newspaper, reproduced in 7h 
Times. Germany was being driven against her will, said 
Dr. Schacht towards enforced self-sufficiency, “‘ and this is 
no passing phase.” He did not believe that the capital now 
being invested in the German surrogates (substitute materials) 
industry would be lost. A home industry—beet sugar— 
had already shown that it could supplant an alien product— 
raw sugar. None should believe that they could not get 
along without cotton. Cotton might very well disappear 
from the German market, just as raw sugar had disappeared, 
and artificial fibres would take its place. 
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As to the food supply, Germany needed only to import a 
certain quantity of fats: she was fully supplied with meat 
and cereals. As to base metals, they were giving special 
attention to the extraction and use of ores. Germany must 
unfortunately close herself to foreign imports, unless more 
goods were bought from her. If she could not obtain foreign 
raw materials she would seek other ways. Her chemical 
industry had already succeeded in finding a substitute for 
indigo, in producing nitrous fertilizers and fibres. Possibly 
investments of this kind, to which they were being forced, 
“will one day prove to be fortunate for us.” He did not 
believe that the standard of living would fall. 

Germans had a thirst for knowledge. That was why 
they were such cosmopolitans and were to be seen in Italy, 
France, England, in Czech spas and the like. He hoped that 
they would not also be forced to restrict tourist traffic. 

“ Are you serious?” asked the interviewer, and Dr. 
Schacht said :— 

“Well, I hope this won’t happen, but we must not over- 
look the possibility. In this manner we spend abroad enormous 
sums in foreign exchange which we could much better use 
for our economic system.” 

The mark, he said, was stable, and they would not devalue 
it. Germany had waded through so much mire that she would 
yet survive. None need hope “to destroy Germany.” 

Nazi spokesmen think they will win through. Germany 
is “at war” today. Germans have lived on turnips before ; 
they can live on them again, one is told. German chemistry 
has created synthetic products before; it can create them 
again. Some of them, speaking with naive candour,.add that 
Germany is like the store-keeper who has just burned out 
his shop and collected insurance. If German credit is gone, 
German capital plant remains, and no country will be so 
formidable a contender for world markets once recovery 
has begun. 
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There are other factors which may enter in before the 
winter is done. American Jewry backed by the American 
Federation of Labour and the depreciation of the dollar 
reduced German exports to the United States 42 per cent. in 
the past twelve months, a period in which Germany has 
been compelled to increase its imports from the United 
States by twenty million dollars. Will others make the 
boycott effective ? It is well to remember that Great Britain 
bought more from Germany in the first quarter of 1934 than 
in the first quarter of 1933 and that the loss of her Russian 
trade is more important to Germany than the general boycott. 
Russia incidentally is expected soon to pay Germany six 
million marks in gold on account of past credits. Will this 
find its way into payments on the Dawes and Young loans, 
or other bonds? Will it go to the purchase of vital raw 
materials ? Further credits may be forthcoming. Montague 
Norman, of the Bank of England, and George Harrison, of 
the New York Federal Reserve Bank, have both discussed 
the new credits with Schacht in recent weeks. These bankers 
make no secret of their position on new credits. “‘ They 
are economically possible if the Hitler regime makes them 
politically possible,” the writer was told. 

Finally, Schacht, as he says himself, means to drive on 
toward autarchy. If the deflationary policy of restricting 
exports becomes unbearable, if the German people threaten 
tebellion, Hitler always has two last resorts for the winter 
ctisis. He can force Schacht to offer the people, in temporary 
relief, inflation at home and devalued currency for exports 
abroad. The regime endured June 30. Can it endure the 
winter 1934-35? No one knows the answer. Economists 
can only guess. Journalists can only guess. 

Hitler is the embodiment of the regime, the embodiment 
of the half-spoken aspirations of the “‘ New Germany ” for 
economic and military domination of Europe. If an assassin 
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reaches Hitler? Then a Reichswehr dictatorship seems likely 
and the generals, the industrialists, the junkers—and the 
German people—march on toward the same goal. That is 
this writer’s guess. It is difficult to believe at this writing 
that the “‘ New Germany ” will be overthrown from within. 
The problem of the “ New Germany” is a problem for 
international statesmanship. 

If the regime lives the winter, it lives because the people 
ate behind the programme of the industrialists, general and 
junkers. And this programme is economic and military 
domination of Europe. The “New Germany” rejects the 
western civilization we know. It exterminates the pacifist 
and glorifies war. It leaves the individual the glory of death 
on the battle-field. It strikes against Versailles and the new 
encirclement of steel and aircraft. Toward this end it rearms 
secretly. 

Its immediate “‘ peace-time ” objective is Mittel Europa. 
The German army and the German industry find a common 
purpose in dominating the Danubian basin. Germany and 
Austria-Hungary supplied one-half the total imports of the 
Balkans before the war. Germany alone today can offer a 
market to the surplus of Central Europe. Germany already 
owns the Alpina-Montan Gesellschaft, the one-billion ton 
mountain of iron in Southern Austria. Germany needs the 
mineral ores of Greece, the petroleum of Rumania, the wheat 
of Hungary. How will she get them ? She means to get them 
by anschluss with Austria. When Germany once penetrates 
through Austria, in peace or war, then the Central European 
allies of France or Italy will re-orientate their policy. They hate 
the “ New Germany,” but they live in awe before historical 
memories of the economic and military power of the old. 
And the leaders of the “‘ New Germany ” know this. The 
racist theory is built on the programme of Mittel Europa. 
There are six million German-speaking people in Austria, 
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three and a half million in Czecho-Slovakia, two hundred and 
fifty thousand in Hungary, nine hundred thousand in Rumania 
and seven hundred thousand in Yugoslavia. German industry 
counts on this area in the period of economic development. 
The German militarist counts on this area in the period of war, 
Vienna, Budapest and Belgrade have lost their confidence 
in the statesmanship of the Great Powers. In all three capitals, 
they say, “ Germany is the one country in the world which 
can buy our surplus; Germany in three years will have 
completed her rearmament and will be the dominant military 
power on the Continent ; when the next war comes we must 
be on the winning side—we hope the Great Powers will not 
force us into the arms of the ‘ New Germany.’ ” 
German-owned smokestacks already rise in lower Austria. 
German hearts already beat in unison throughout the Father- 
land. German bayonets already cast their long shadows into 
the Danubian basin. The will of the industrialists, the junkers 
and the generals holds the “ New Germany.” The question 
has become a question for international statesmanship. Mr. 
Stanley Baldwin has said the frontier of England is on the 
Rhine. Yes, and on the Danube, too. 
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AMERICAN LAWLESSNESS 


By OswaLp GARRISON VILLARD 


OREIGNERS are no doubt aghast at the story of 
JH bitace: the bank robber and outlaw, who for 

months successfully defied the Government of the 

United States, only to be shot down by a group of 
Federal agents as he was leaving « cinema theatre in Chicago. 
Fourteen deaths had been laid at his door ; he knew that he 
had been branded as “‘ Public Enemy Number One,” yet he 
did not hesitate to return to Chicago, where on four different 
days he actually visited the Detective Bureau, accompanying 
a waitress who wished a health certificate required by the 
authorities for handlers of food. For months the entire 
detective force of the Government and of several states 
sought in vain for him, and were finally able to shoot him 
down only because he was betrayed by a woman. The 
whole country thrilled to the news. The youthful secret 
service agent who gave the signal for Dillinger’s destruction 
was called to Washington to be photographed for the entire 
American press and publicly lauded by his superiors like a 
national hero back from an Atlantic flight, or from heading 
a hopeless foray into No Man’s Land. Thousands and 
thousands of people besieged the morgue while Dillinger’s 
body lay there, and other thousands went, after his funeral, 
to see his family appear in a vaudeville theatre in the capital 
of the state of Indiana, and be publicly interviewed as to 
what they thought of the career of their son and brother. 
Camera men, both of cinema and news agencies, were per- 
mitted to photograph the outlaw’s bullet-riddled body in 
the morgue, so that, as the Literary Digest says, “ never 
before in history have so many millions of both sexes and all 
ages contemplated the mutilated corpse of a criminal.” 
Something of the effect of this may be glimpsed from the 
fact that, on the day this picture appeared in the press, a 
policeman of Los Angeles was killed by a twenty-year old 
desperado who shouted, “I’m the new Dillinger,” and 
when arrested freely confessed his crime. At this writing 
the father of Dillinger is considering an offer to exhume and 
exhibit the body of his precious son. 
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It might almost be said that a large portion of the public 
regrets the removal of this villain. To them he was a modern 
Robin Hood. To them he has been a real-life cinema hero ; 
certainly the pursuit of Dillinger lacked none of the thrill 
of a cinema performance and the excitement of this human 
chase stirred newspaper readers everywhere. Nobody appears 
shocked that the Government gave up all thought of arresting 
and trying this man and ordered its detective to shoot to 
kill on sight. Nobody was shocked, some weeks ago, when 
secret service men lay in wait for a bandit and his woman 
companion and, as their motor approached, riddled them 
with bullets from machine guns; the fact that the motor 
was full of weapons is held to be complete justification. 
The same fate now awaits the new “ Public Enemy Number 
One,” whose extermination has been promised by the 
Government itself. His name and photograph have been 
broadcast and, as he is so young and innocent looking as to 
go by the name of “ Baby Face” Nelson, he will doubtless 
win more public sympathy even than Dillinger. No one 
seems to realise what a confession of defeat it is when a 
government is compelled to issue orders to kill criminals 
and not to apprehend them. 

It will seem incredible in Great Britain, where the total 
number of murders (including babies under one year) was 
only slightly over 100 in 1932, the Jast year for which complete 
figures are available (actually 78 persons and 28 babies under 
one year); but an inhabitant ot the United States is murdered 
every forty-five minutes. In 1933 the American homicide 
rate was 10.7 for 100,000, the highest in the civilized world. 
The nation’s crime bill is estimated at 2,600 million pounds. 
Moreover, the portion of this vast sum which goes for police 
purposes neither insures apprehension of a high proportion 
of the criminals nor swift and certain justice in the courts. 
These facts can no longer be waived aside by the explanation 
that the bulk of these crimes happen in the Wild West in 
the most backward portions of the South, or in the desert 
lands of Arizona and New Mexico. In the first nine months 
of 1933 there were 2,614 murders in 1,274 cities which contain 
less than half of our population. Taking 70 cities each with 
a population of more than 100,000 and with a total population 
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of 20,294,502 persons ; there were 1,077 murders in 1931 and 
1,085 in 1933; for rape the corresponding figures were 908 
and 987, which gives a daily average for 1933 of 4.3 murders 
and 3.6 for rape per 100,000. 

There are interesting geographical variations. Thus, for 
mutder and non-negligent manslaughter the New England 
States report the lowest rate, 1.3 per 100,000 of population ; 
the highest is furnished by the four southern states, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Alabama, and Mississippi—17.7. New England 
also has a low average for robbery, 19.1, as against 121.8 
for the East North Central group comprising Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan and Wisconsin. Cases of aggravated 
assault are also lowest in the New England states with a 
figure of 14.3 as against 155.4 for the four southern states 
mentioned above. Two things stand out: the abolition of 
prohibition has not as yet brought about a great decrease 
in crimes of violence if we may judge from current reports— 
there is not yet time for many official statistics. Indeed, it 
has just been officially announced that one-half of the supply of 
liquor now being sold eight months after the abolition of 
prohibition is illegal and that the Government is beginning 
a “ nation-wide drive ”—how many of these we have had !|— 
to put an end to bootlegging, although bootlegging has gone 
on in the remote fastnesses ever since the Government was 
founded. In addition, the New York State Department of 
Correction has reported an increase of 2.7 per cent. in the 
number of major crimes committed during the first six 
months of 1934, as compared with the same period of 1933. 
In the first half of prohibition 1933 there were 22,746 such 
crimes, while in prohibition-free 1934 there were 23,350; 
it is noteworthy, however, that homicides showed a reduction 
of 18 per cent. Secondly, it is no longer possible to speak 
of “crime waves,” for our lawlessness is endemic, and it 
may well continue to be as long as we pander to human 
morbidity by the unequalled exploitation of criminals of the 
Dillinger type. 

During the nine months from January 1 to September 30, 
1933, the Department of Justice classified 240,871 arrests 
teported to it by local authorities, and discovered that 
156,095 of those arrested were first offenders and 84,776 had 
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previous criminal records. Again, 179,167 were of the white 
race and 57,206 coloured. Only 17,315 were women, the 
rest men. No fewer than 93,475 were under the age of 25, 
of whom 47,659 were under 21; and there were 45,129 
between the ages of 25 and 29. Of 774 who were under 
15 years, four were charged with homicide, three with rape, 
249 with burglary, and 221 with larceny. All in all these 
statistics constitute a grave challenge to the educational 
system of the United States, especially if it be recalled that 
there are many unknown, that is unreported, crimes, and 
many failures of the police to capture or convict the criminals, 
The percentage of murderers convicted in the city of New 
York is, for example, dishearteningly low. If it should be 
remembered that these figures cover three-quarters of the 
fourth year of our economic depression with some ten to 
twelve millions unemployed, it must also be recalled that in 
Great Britain, even with an increasing lawlessness in certain 
lines, it has been possible to close a number of prisons since 
the war, despite a steady army of unemployed in the years 
since then. The economic crisis probably explains in part 
the unduly high percentage of negro arrests here, for the 
negro has been the worst sufferer, as he is always the least 
privileged class in the community as to education, recreation 
facilities, decent housing and employment itself. 

So great is, however, the difference between the lavw- 
abiding people of Great Britain and those of the United 
States that the contrast is amazing. It is not to be explained 
by calling the United States the home of a mongrel race. 
In London there are probably more races represented than in 
New York. Certainly there is a large enough foreign 
population to increase crime in London materially beyond 
the existing amount, if we were to concede the correctness of | 
the average American’s easy assumption that all our troubles 
ate due to the aliens, notably those from south-eastem 
Europe, we admitted from 1880 to 1914. (This theory is not 
borne out by the records of Sing Sing prison in the state of 
New York.) Again, barring the British convicts sent in such 
large numbers to the colonies of Georgia and Virginia in the 
early days of their development, the original stock comprised 
chiefly law-abiding English and Dutch. Had the tradition of 
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obedience to and respect for law been firmly implanted in the 
colonies and the United States, succeeding immigrants would 
have imbibed it as a matter of course. They did not, and the 
reason has usually been said to be the pioneering life, the 
absence of all laws in frontier communities, the necessity of 
self-defence where there were no courts and no police; it 
must be remembered that it is only within a couple of decades 
that one could truthfully say that the frontier had disappeared 
in the United States. 

But this excuse does not hold any more than does the 
theory that all American criminality is imported. There are 
numerous other causes which contribute to the sum total of 
our lawlessness. Primarily, the individual has no such 
respect for, or fear of, the law as the citizen of France, 
Germany and England. He does not often feel that the law 
is there for his protection, or that he owes it co-operation 
and steadfast allegiance ; but rather that it is something to be 
obeyed if necessary, but to be violated whenever convenient. 
Worse than the wholesale criminality in connection with 
prohibition was the flagrant defiance of the law by the 
so-called “‘ best people,” the rich, the privileged, the well- 
educated, who boasted at every dinner party of their boot- 
leggers, whom they encouraged and abetted and paid to 
carry on their open defiance of the Government of the 
United States. The same class furnishes the bulk of the 
income tax offenders and boasts of its violation of speed laws 
and the bribery of policemen who have stopped its members 
when they were exceeding the speed limits. These lessons 
in lawlessness have been impressed upon their children in 
innumerable American homes. It is true, of course, that the 
excuse for violating the Eighteenth Amendment was given 
by some that it was “a matter of principle ” to defy the law ; 
that “ personal liberty was at stake”; and the effort was 
made to compare the defiance of prohibition to the anti- 
slavery defiance of the Fugitive Slave Law in the eighteen- 
fifties, when the North refused to return escaping slaves to 
their bondage, despite the edict of Congress that they must 
be sent back. In too many cases this was a convenient excuse 
for confusing conscience with an appetite. The simple truth 
is that the average American has no intention or desire to 
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obey a law unless it is to his personal interest or gain to do 
so. He does not hesitate to bribe any police authority from 
the motor-cycle policeman up, if he thinks he “ can get away 
with it.” 

There is the chief and fundamental cause of Ametican 
lawlessness—that and the fact that the same disrespect for 
law is to be found throughout our official classes, among the 
men sworn to uphold the law, paid to enforce it without 
favour or partiality, paid to set an example throughout the 
entire country. The “movies” may play a bad and 
demoralizing role ; the corrupt and sensational press may do 
its part; the slums, unemployment, inadequate schools, 
political corruption, inefficient and outgrown local govern- 
ment ; the wrongful governmental interference with private 
habits and private vices and their classification as crimes may 
and do contribute to the lawlessness of America, and so does 
the dreadful inefficiency of the police in the apprehending of 
criminals. But above all else stands this fact of official law- 
lessness and a gravely lax public opinion, and to them will be 
devoted the rest of this article, if only because official lawless- 
ness is playing a great role in the present struggle between 
capital and labour under the American flag, which has been 
so greatly intensified by the New Deal of President Roosevelt 
and that section of National Industrial Recovery Act which 
recognizes the right of labour to collective bargaining, but 
has not been enforced. 

By the phrase “ official lawlessness ” is not meant merely 
law-breaking by police and other officials. It is intended to 
covet the attitude of officials everywhere in taking the 
position that they are above and beyond the law and that they 
may at any time interpret the law atud say when it shall or 
shall not be enforced and to whom it shall be applied. It also 
covers the case of the “third degree,” that is the use of 
violence and torture to extort confessions from persons 
arrested under suspicion of committing a crime, which has 
resulted in the punishment and even the execution of many 
innocent persons who, as in the Middle Ages, have confessed 
to crimes they never committed in order to escape further 
torture and maltreatment. From the President of the United 
States down, and from the traffic policeman up, there is the 
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steady assumption that each may sct aside a law in favour of 
an individual or because of an existing situation. 

There have been innumerable cases where an Administra- 
tion in Washington decided who should or should not be 
prosecuted under such laws as those relating to trusts and 
monopolies. Today, the banking law which requires that 
banks shall value their bond-holdings at market prices is being 
systematically ignored. It is true that if the President should 
insist on this law being obeyed, grave consequences would 
result ; the point is, however, that the executive should have 
appealed to Congress for emergency legislation legalizing this 
procedure, and a state like New York should similarly have 
passed legislation authorizing its banking department to 
exercise its discretion. No one has protested against this 
breach of the law whose justifiability should not enter into 
the question. When it comes to the lesser authorities the 
exercise of “ pull ” by politicians or their friends is so open 
and notorious as to need no belabouring. In our corrupt 
cities the laws are even considered by the “ rings ” as being 
there for the express purpose of aiding friends and oppressing 
one’s enemies. When the present Police Commissioner of 
New York city took office in January last, he was compelled 
within ten days to publish a card asking his friends not to 
telephone him to get him to use his influence to have quashed 
prosecutions against them for traffic law violations. Every- 
where it is considered sufficient to let an offender off if he 
can prove his kinship or friendship with powers that be. 
This relates not merely to traffic laws, but to health, sanitation, 
building and fire regulations of all kinds—all civic ordnances 
in fact. 

Now unquestionably the police are in this sort of thing 
the victims of the politicians ; they find it easy, however—as 
has even happened in London—to take money from street- 
walkers ; and also bribes from most people who offer them. 
Why not? They see office-holders manipulating the laws in 
order to “ get rich quick.” Why should they not profit by 
their readiness to apply their blind eyes to the telescope ? 
Now the people in the poor districts see all this. They are 
frequently the victims of police extortion; they go into 
corrupt magistrates’ courts, and they or their relatives are 
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often the victims of police brutality. How can the masses 
in these cities be expected to respect the law? Every man, 
woman and child knows how the police failed to enforce the 
prohibition law and lined their pockets by giving free rein 
to the rum-runners who paid them. The men the poorer 
citizens least respect are the police who patrol their districts, 
They fear and dread them in most American cities—there are 
brilliant exceptions like Cincinnati—for they know what they 
are and what they do. 

Everywhere the third degree torture is to be found and, 
incredible as it seems, the Bar Associations, which exercise 
extraordinary influence in the United States, connive or are at 
least silent. Various books and many articles have appeared 
setting forth what happens every hour in some police station ; 
high-minded and high-placed jurists have denounced the 
procedure and set aside on appeal case after case where the 
confession was obtained by duress ; but, after years of agita- 
tion, torture and endless brutality go on without let or 
hindrance. In one case in Queens Borough, New York city, 
several police officers were acquitted by a jury, although 
there could be no question of their guilt. Here again we 
encounter a lax public opinion and also the inefficiency of the 
police. For the “third degree ” is the average policeman’s 
sole method of obtaining proof that the man he has arrested 
is guilty of the crime charged. Usually the victim is beaten 
up immediately after his arrest. There lies before me a case 
in which four men arrested while committing a wholesale 
robbery in New York city were beaten so badly as to make it 
hardly possible for them to appear for arraignment. When 
the author of this article wrote a polite note to the then police 
superintendent asking for the facts, his long years of 
journalistic service did not save him from the receipt of a 
vilely abusive letter asking him whether he was allied with 
the gangsters as to whom he was inquiring. 

In another case, recollections of the torture to which he 
had several times been subjected, even when innocently 
arrested, led to an undersized coloured boy killing two 
policemen who had again laid hands on him. For this he was 
quickly executed ; all three deaths must be charged to the 
“ third degree.” Not in every case is physical violence used. 
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A former chief of police of Seattle once confessed some of 
the intricate mechanical devices used to break a prisonet’s 
nerve. In the case of women prisoners, or others the police 
are afraid to beat, the resort is to unceasing questioning 
for from twenty-four to forty hours, the withholding of food, 
even the right to carry on nature’s functions until the mind 
and body can stand it no longer. Yet everywhere the police 
defend these practices and denounce those who seek to protect 
prisoners on the ground that many a guilty man would 
escape if they were not permitted to use these tactics. 

The fact that such tortures are contrary to the law and 
violate the Constitution of the United States makes no 
difference. The police, as has been said, believe themselves 
above the law and entitled to use violence whenever they 
please. Hence the many charges now being made that the 
New York police, under the new reform mayor, La Guardia, 
have been using brutal tactics in dealing with strikers, com- 
munists and other protestants. Only a week prior to this 
writing a constable stopped a woman member of the writer’s 
family on the allegation—not pressed—of reckless driving, 
and said to her: “If you had been a man I would have 
smashed you in the face.” It is the belief of many observers 
that courts and the Bar could stop these horrible malpractices 
after arrest if they so desired. The few policemen now in 
prison for this form of criminality are too few to make any 
impression upon the a as a whole; they doubtless are 
regarded as victims of unfair and reprehensible persecution. 
Indeed, the mayor of one of our larger eastern cities boasts 
that the reason why there are no gangster crimes or kid- 
nappings is because his police beat up on sight any known 
ctiminal they chance upon in the streets. This mayor also 
boasts that there is no prostitution in his city, but when it 
comes to liquor sales, then “the sky is the limit,” and 
gamblers have little to fear. It is sadly true that the police 
of any city could clean it up if those who dominate it 
politically so ordered. Here again, Cincinnati is a case in 
point. With a numerically relatively small force, an efficient 
“city manager ” (who has practically replaced the mayor) 
keeps the municipality clean, with a resultant tremendous 
saving in insurance against crime and losses through theft, etc. 
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When this lawlessness enters the field of individual rights 
and liberties as guaranteed by the Constitution and the 
fundamental charters of the several states, the situation is 
equally startling. For here, too, the constituted authorities 
constantly override the laws and set aside the Constitution 
itself. This is notably the case in matters of free speech and 
free assembly. The Bill of Rights guarantees them. But the 
municipal authorities circumvent that by the simple device of 
passing ordnances requiring that no meeting may be held and 
no parade be undertaken without a permit. The refusal to 
grant such permits to unpopular minorities, such as pacifists 
during the war, socialists and other “ Reds,” labour agitators 
(notably if they come from out of town), is given by the 
trick of declaring that the meeting or parade cannot be held 
because there is evidence that it would lead to public disorder 
or violence. Against these rulings there is practically no 
appeal. But even this procedure is not always deemed 
necessaty. For example, Norman Thomas, twice candidate 
for President on the socialist ticket, has repeatedly been 
atrested without warrant. Once his offence was for reading 
the United States Constitution aloud to two or three friends 
who constituted an “ illegal meeting.” The present candidate 
for governor in New Jersey on the Democratic ticket, a jurist 
of high rank, recently defended this action by saying: “ Mr. 
Thomas associated with the wrong people!” Yet he is 
sworn to uphold the Federal Constitution. 

The Mayor of Wilkesbarre, Pennsylvania, announced 
some years ago that no meeting could be held in his city 
which was not approved by the local American Legion, our 
chief veterans’ organisation. He would doubtless be surprised 
to be charged with treason to the Constitution, which docu- 
ment he has probably never read since his early school days. 
He might, however, take the attitude of a policeman in 
Belleville, Illinois, who, on being asked in court whether the 
Constitution could be waived on occasion, replied: 
“ Certainly.” So far has this ruthlessness of the authorities 
gone that whole states have been shut off to “ foreign,” ie, 
northern, investigators of labour troubles and in California 
only last winter men who dared to interest themselves in the 
Imperial Valley or other labour troubles were driven miles 
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into the desert and then turned adrift without water, or 
protection from the sun—with the full cognizance of the 
authorities. In Yakima, Washington, in 1933, in the presence 
of state police and national guardsmen and deputy sheriffs, 
one man was stripped, had his hair cut in the pattern of the 
swastika and the letters U.S.S.R. were painted on his head 
and his back in red letters. His sole offence was that he, 
“4 foreigner,” had appeared in Yakima as organiser of the 
United Farmers’ League of Washington, which case is quoted 
in support of the radical allegation that “ there is no quarter 
for the worker in America—even if he and his children are 
starving—if he demands higher wages and means it.” 
Innumerable are the instances in which local authorities 
have sided with the employers against the workers. That is 


' in part because in so many industrial villages and towns, the 


office-holders owe their jobs to the dominant employers, who 
ate all-powerful, socially and economically. In Hardin 
county, Ohio, a favourite strike-breaking device of the 
sheriff and the alleged “‘ justice courts ” is to place a felony 
charge, usually “‘ assault with intent to kill,” against strikers 
under arrest. Exorbitant bail is set and the strikers are 
bound over for the grand jury, which may meet three months 
later and thus easily leaders are eliminated from the strike. 
The beating up of pickets, although the lawfulness of 
peaceful picketing has been upheld by our highest court, is 
constant. In one of these Hardin county picket lines was an 
organiser for the Socialist Party. Deputy sheriffs knocked 
him unconscious as he was on a peaceable line; he was 
arrested, charged with “assault with intent to kill,” and 
sentenced to ninety days in jail and fined seventy-five dollars. 
The state highway patrolmen in California have consistently 
acted as strike-breakers in the California agricultural labour 
problems. 

Everywhere police arrest persons and raid private 
dwellings without warrants. The most shocking cases of 
this reported of late—they are no more shocking than many 
others—are the so-called “‘ vigilante ” raids in San Francisco 
which helped to end the general strike. For example, a car 
load of vigilantes threw rocks through the windows of a 
building occupied by the Western Worker, a communist 
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newspaper. A reporter who was an eye-witness testifies that 
next, “four car loads of police tore up, sirens shrieking. 
They went in and laid about them with clubs with great 
commotion, smashing typewriters, furniture, windows.” 
This was characteristic. With one exception all the daily 
newspapets whitewashed the police and-made it appear that 
all the destruction was done by vigilantes, who “ escaped the 
police.” The public had been deluded by a sensational press 
campaign against the few communists and reds who were 
portrayed as seeking to destroy the Government and starve 
the populace. Naturally, the bulk of the “ best people” 
really believe that communism was on the verge of taking 
over San Francisco. Hundreds of men were scooped up by 
the police seine. One fearless judge discharged eighty-eight 
prisoners, who, he declared, were not communists but idle 
men gathered in by the police. He has been overwhelmed 
with abuse by the press and the leading business men of 
San Francisco for releasing these men, against whom no 
charge could be brought. 

But the conduct of these officials and the press, dastardl 
as it is, fades by contrast with actions of General Hugh 
Johnson, head of the National Recovery Administration, an 
official of great ability and tremendous power, who has 
bulked in the press since March 4, 1933, second only to 
President Roosevelt. On his arrival by air in San Francisco 
he first sided with the strikers by denouncing the employers 
and saying that the shipping industry had not “justly 
accorded” the right to labour “to bargain collectively 
through representatives of its own choosing.” What 
happened next is here told by the New Republic : 

The General went on to say of the workers of the 
city, to whose cause he had just given moral sanction, 
and who were using their own right to cease work in 
order to make up for the lack of governmental action, 
that what they were doing was “a threat to the com- 
munity,” “a menace to government,” “ civil war,” 
“bloody insurrection,” “a blow at the flag of our 
common country.” The General said further: “ If the 
Federal Government did not act the people would act, 
and it would act to wipe out this subversive element as 
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you clean off a chalk mark on a blackboard with a wet 
sponge.” . . . “ It would be safer,” roared the General, 
“for a cotton-tail rabbit to slap a wildcat in the face 
than for this half of one per cent. of our population to 
try to strangle the rest of us into submission by any such 
means as this.” 

As the New Republic says, “ this was not strong language ; 
it was violent language, calculated to incite to violence.” 
Almost immediately thereafter came the so-called “‘ vigilante,” 
but really police, raids already referred to above. The first 
hint as to these raids came from the vice-president of one of 
the steamship lines. Speaking at a business men’s luncheon 
at the noon hour, he announced that action was going to be 
taken against the subversive elements, adding that “ govern- 
mental consent had been obtained.” ‘There is other evidence to 
show the collusion of the employers and the public authorities 
to break the strike. There is, of course, no redress whatever 
possible for the victims of police and vigilante criminality. 

The worst feature of all this is the silence of almost all 
public men and those who are usually supposed to lead 
public opinion, and, of course, the President himself. Mr. 
Nicholas Murray Butler, of Columbia University, is accus- 
tomed to express himself freely in lengthy addresses at least 
four or five times a year upon existing conditions, but this 
question of official lawlessness never seems to enter his ken. 
No senator has spoken out, and not a single meeting of 
protest has been held in the East. The only protest by the 
legal profession has been one published through the American 
Civil Liberties Union, signed by about twenty teachers, 
retired judges, and distinguished members of the Bar; there 
should, of course, have been two thousand such signatures 
to make a proper impression. Most discouraging of all is the 
fact that the President himself has neither reprimanded 
General Johnson, nor taken any action whatever. He could 
teadily send for some of these misguided officials—they 
would not dare to refuse an invitation from the President of 
the United States. He could even rouse the interest of the 
ptess of the country and compel a tremendous amount of 
publicity by inviting to the White House one of the victims 
of the third degree, or deputy sheriffs of the Hardin county 
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type and their victim to give them a sound preachment on 
what really constitutes law and order, with remarks as to the 
sanctity of the American Constitution. But few men in 
age life would dare to do anything like this. They would 

e afraid of being accused of being “ soft,” or of favouring 
“Reds.” The President’s own Administration has been so 
much criticized for its allegedly radical character, so many 
of his group of advisers have been accused of being bolsheviks 
that he probably would be slow to do anything as dramatic 
as has just been suggested. But if he were really to realise 
the gravity and the extent of this official malfeasance, the effect 
it is having upon his own Recovery plans so far as they affect 
labour, one cannot but feel that he would strike out and 
strike hard. Certainly no one else could do so with one one- 
hundredth part of the effectiveness with which the President 
of the United States could. In the remaining six and one- 
half years—assuming that he will be re-elected, which is 
evetywhere indicated today—he could do a tremendous 
amount to clarify the situation, and inculcate the proper 
national ideals. 

What other constructive remedies can be suggested? 
Usually the reply is when a problem of this kind comes up, 
“‘ we must form a national association with branches all over 
the country and so rouse public opinion.” A good deal has 
been accomplished in that way, and there is one admirable 
organisation, the one just referred to, the American Civil 
Liberties Union, which is at work by day and by night. 
It has a distinguished group of publicists and some lawyers 
of distinction, social workers, etc., behind it. It offers legal 
aid, and at times has supplied bail bonds. No organisation 
in the United States has been more abused and misrepresented ; 
it is constantly being charged with having communist 
affiliations, and it is on the black list of all the so-called 
hereditary “patriotic” societies. These people simply 
cannot believe that an organisation would supply counsel 
for communists if it was not itself communistic at heart. 
They cannot understand that this society is actually doing the 
most patriotic service possible by upholding, as it does, the 
rights of the individual, and thereby the Constitution itself. 
They feel, like the leading business men, that the only way 
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to treat radical disturbers of the peace is to beat them up, and 
if they are foreigners, first beat them up, destroy their 
belongings and then deport them by the first ship. If the 
Civil Liberties Union could have an annual budget of 
$250,000, and could enlist the support of even a few con- 
servative and distinguished lawyers, it could accomplish a 
good deal. But at present the evil to be tackled is far too 
great and too widespread for it to make any appreciable 
headway. Here again one must come back to the size of 
the country. What is possible in a small homogenous 
country like England is not possible in an area of such vast 
extent, with such varying social, political and economic 
conditions as those of the United States. 

The other refuge of the embattled American reformer 
who is challenged to show how the abuses of which he 
complains may be ameliorated, or done away with, is to talk 
about falling back upon “the slow process of popular 
education.” In England, too, this phenomenon is to be 
found, and on both sides of the water reformers like Bertrand 
Russell often come in despair to the plan of beginning the 
remaking of society by establishing a modern or “ free” 
school. The difficulty with us in this matter of official 
lawlessness is that we cannot take refuge in anything of the 
kind, because, as has been said, the evil has been growing 
and is now tremendously intensified by the sharpened struggle 
between capital and labour. That makes one wish all the 
more for a President in the White House who would consider 
this one of the vital issues confronting him, since it is under- 
mining the very foundations of our government, and opening 
the road to the destruction of personal liberty, either from 
the Right or the Left. It would then be no inconsiderable 
task to make every officeholder, police official, sheriff, deputy 
sheriff, and constable in the United States understand the foul 
treason of which every one of them is guilty when he who is 
sworn to uphold the laws violates them, or permits the 
commission of dreadful injustices. Yet a President could 
do it. One wonders what will happen if the moral forces of 
the country do not rouse themselves to this menace, which 
is today infinitely more dangerous than a real communist 
danger possibly could be. 
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A HISTORY OF PARLIAMENT 
AND OF PUBLIC OPINION 


By Rr. Hon. Jostan C. WepGwoop, D.S.O., M.P. 


Mr. Wedgwood presided over a Committee in 1928-30 to consider 
the feasibility of producing a History of Parliament from the earliest 
times which should identify the members and determine their politics. 
This Committee recommended the work and advised on its cost. 
Since then an unofficial Committee composed of members of both 
Houses, presided over by Lord Salisbury, has devised the methods, 
raised some funds, and started on selected periods. 

The whole history will be broken up into 17 periods of roughly 
40 pears, each entrusted to competent historians. The Institution as 
well as the personnel will be dealt with, and the main feature will 
be explanatory lists of all members of both Houses, of the King’s 
Ministers throughout the ages and commentary thereon. It is for this 
work that an appeal is now being made to the public. The following 
article may be described as a foretaste of some results.] 


HESE go three abreast—Parliament, Political 
Opinion, and Democracy. Parliament at any time 
is the register of political thought (with something 
of a time lag), while the measure of democracy is 
the degree of control by Parliament over executive govern- 
ment. Concurrently Parliament, exchanging talk and 
grievances, directs and moves political thought. Alternatively, 
democracy is the control by “ demos ” over Parliament. 

In any case there can be no clearer searchlight thrown 
on political thought and democracy than that given by a 
knowledge of Parliament. Moreover, those who wish to 
pteserve government by the people must know its slow and 
laborious growth. The remarkable thing is, not that it has 
died in Germany, but that it has lived in England. Parliament 
alone is not enough. It is the combination of Parliament and 
Government, and the manner whereby the country is repre- 
sented in Parliament, which have saved our freedom-machine. 
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A HISTORY OF PARLIAMENT AND OF PUBLIC OPINION 


Therefor the full history of Parliament must now be 
written—it should have been written long ago. How did it 
start ? Why did it endure ? How did it move from petition 
to legislation, from acclamation or affirmation to origination, 
from collector to paymaster, from fount of justice to fount 
of honour, from deliberation to execution ? Why did it not 
die as did the Parlement de Paris ? Why did it not collapse 
under Elizabeth or Charles as did the Cortes under Philip ? 
Why did the executive ever call Parliament together, and 
finally join in its deliberations ? How did it overthrow— 
first caste, then priest, then autocrat, and finally even its own 
old self—an everlasting pheenix ? How did it overthrow and 
absorb all? What of its present struggle against its own 
servants, civil or military, who can be resisted successfully 
only by Parliament? How do the ups and down, the 
traditions, the incarnations of the pheenix, affect the phoenix 
chicks—from Canberra and Delhi to the Staffordshire County 
Council and the Rural District Council of Muddleton on the 
Marsh ? 

It is impossible to treat with knowledge of the history of 
Parliament without knowledge of those who directed it, and 
those who composed it. We must know how they got there, 
what moved them, their part in a live pageant. Hallam, 
Stubbs, Pollard, and a hundred others have dealt with the 
institution—with phases of it, selected periods. For the 
institution itself there are the Rolls of Parliament, the Statutes 
of the Realm, the Lords Journals from 1509, the Journals of 
the Commons from 1547. All of these give hints of the 
machinery used and of results. There are scrappy reports of 
debates and of divisions from the time of Elizabeth; perfection 
of reporting, only in our own day. ‘Therefor of the in- 
stitution itself we know a good deal from 1500 onwards ; of 
its results—Acts and Subsidies without context—we know 
more. But of the men who were the institution, who met and 
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criticised and wrangled—whence they came, whom they 
followed and where they went—of all that side we know 
nothing, save some naked lists of unidentified names in 
Lords and Commons. We know a few stars, fewer the further 
back we go, generally unfortunate ministers who lost their 
heads and reputations. Even of the “ Ministers” before 
1550, how little we know of their office or importance, or 
even whether they sat in Parliament at all. In the blank 
period we do not know who were Privy Councillors or what 
the Privy Council was. Moreover you may easily misunder- 
stand stars, unless you know the company among whom they 
move. 

Throughout, those who sat in either House were poli- 
ticians, spreaders of political thought, most of them partisans, 
all a microcosm of England and of their day’s intelligence. 
So that a thorough history of Parliament must include 
identifications of the men. Only then can we understand 
why they were elected, what they did, and the political 
thought at the back of their minds. 

Let me make some generalisations which will have to be 
modified as we recover the facts. In 1400 most members of 
the Commons were native burgesses of their boroughs ; by 
1550 that type had sunk to modern proportions—say, one in 
six. In 1348 lawyers in the Commons were negligible in 
number; by 1491 they exceeded the proportion they beat 
to-day—say, one in five. If all those collectors, keepers, 
serjeants and household officers may be called civil servants 
(to which caste they correspond), then they, too, rushed into 
Parliament from 1400 onward, and were rushed out again 
within 150 years by the new-rich local gentry. The squirarchy 
in the Commons rose continually, only giving place to a 
related nobility after 1700. Each had their own political 
thought, reasons for going to Parliament, ambitions. In 
Parliament they mixed and intermarried; they broke both 
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caste and the village pump. One section of the history 
should surely show how the “ carpet-bagger ” made England. 

In all men the two foundations of political opinion are 
resentment against those who govern us; and a wish to go our 
own way and govern others. These are ever tempered by the 
desire for government support when in trouble—“ United we 
stand, divided we fall.” One might illustrate it by another 
generalisation. For 200 years before Parliament, the King’s 
justice gradually absorbed feudal justice, the franchises, shire 
and hundred courts—and the centralising wave culminated in 
the creation of the Supreme Court of Parliament. This was 
the Receiver of all plaints and petitions, and the Trier of such 
as could not get justice elsewhere. As it was so supreme 
they reinforced this Court (occasionally at first) by local 
knights and burgesses, an unprofessional element more 
interested in other things. These became collective petition- 
ets, discussing other things ; and the new petitioners did not 
have to pay—were indeed paid instead. Petitioning in that 
way became both a habit and a vested interest. Their 
summoning became regular, so did the local grievances. 
Among these grievances was the way in which King, 
Magnates and Courts at Westminster interfered with the good 
old customs and powers of knights and burgesses. Therefor 
for the 200 years after the start of Parliament, the petitioners 
teversed the process of the preceding centuries. They 
decentralised justice and administration. Insofar as they were 
“demos ” they established English democracy for squirarchy 
and aldermen. The to-and-fro of the long fight may be 
seen in Professor Putnam’s works on commissions and justices 
of the peace. There, too, we may see the opposite current 
of political opinion—the frequent flights from the democracy 
of the local bench whenever trouble arose, a flight to special 
commissions and the central authority. But where there was 
a Parliament full of local rulers no central government could 
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permanently prevent the democracy of local control. Where 
there were no Parliaments the centre won. Here, during 
those 200 years, our Parliament defeated the King’s Courts, 
the King’s Ministers, even the Baronage, and got their way. 
They ruled, far from Parliament but because of Parliament, 
and the King’s servant, the sheriff, was rendered impotent ; 
the King’s escheator was called a cheat. 

We are as much in the dark concerning that peculiar 
factor—the combination and balance between legislature and 
executive. How did Government manage Parliament, and 
Parliament influence Government? How did they know 
each other, and get to sit side by side as colleagues ? Political 
thought must always centre in the everlasting struggle 
between centralisation and decentralisation, between uniform- 
ity and diversity, between order and disorder, between 
otthodoxy and free thought, between authority and liberty. 
Government is authority ; Parliament is liberty. How have 
the two managed to marry in England? Governments 
depend less on their power to punish than on their power to 
bribe. They make the appointments, pay the piper, decide 
how much he shall be paid. But who recommend the 
appointments and know the applicants ? The liaison between 
government and subject was increasingly furnished by 
Parliament. Some posts the members themselves were fitted 
to fill, to other posts who so able to recommend during their 
periodic visits to the Chancery or Treasury at Westminster 
as the elected member. Their only conceivable rivals would 
be the sheriff or the judges of assize, and their information 
could not be so intimate. Governments giving “ rewards,” 
Parliament recommending appointments and receiving some, 
in this manner the two can be brought together, and here 
lies the secret of government influence. So is created at least 
one side of political opinion. But we must know what the 
appointments were and who got them if we are ever to realise 
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how, not only in early days, government “ harmonised ” 
democracy. Rewards may also be to constituencies or to 
interests. 

It may not be out of place to generalise again from 
insufficient evidence. Who, of old time, were the great 
officers of State P—the Chancellor, Treasurer, Chamberlain, 
Constable, Marshall? Later, the officers of the Household and 
the Wardrobe ; the steward or the Chancellor of the Duchy ; 
then the King’s secretaries of State? Those who had patronage 
sutvived—the Chancellor is to this day supreme over the vast 
army of the law—the Treasurer so powerful that he had to 
go into commission and leave the commission’s Chancellor 
(of the Exchequer) supreme. But Chamberlain, Constable, 
Marshall, with no patronage, become hereditary sinecures 
and sinecrats. ‘The Controller of the Household, (once almost 
third in the trinity of power), or the Chancellor of the Duchy, 
lost patronage to the newer bureaus of the secretaries of 
State, and have become picturesque survivals. Lords Privy 
Seal and Lords President of the Council saw their bureaus 
diminish and vanish till now we constantly forget which 
titular lordship is held by the man who leads the House or 
by the man who answers for the League of Nations. We 
forget even that the Prime Minister is First Lord of the 
Treasury, only remembering historically that thereby he is the 
supreme wielder of patronage. 

But the influence of government on Parliament and on 
political opinion has always been matched in the reverse 
direction by influence of a different order. Whenever you 
have Parliament, free-talking, you will always get two points 
of view; so that political opinion cannot be stagnant. 
Governments cannot have Peace and Parliament. However 
extensive the rewards, hopes will be more extensive and 
heterodoxy find a mouthpiece. In the most docile of. 
Parliaments some will be less docile. The constituencies 
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have interests, or even views, and they have at least one 
reward to give—tre-election. The political opinion of the 
market place, becomes the opinion of the senate, and changes 
the views if not the personnel of the governors. Before 
Prime Ministers were supreme, there was opposition in every 
Cabinet. I generalise in saying that there was always an 
opposition of a sort in every Parliament, from the pacifist 
barons of Edward I to the conscientious objectors of the 
last Long Parliament. 

So that the two permanent influences in the history of 
Parliament of government and of political opinion, are 
rewatds and opposition. Parliament elsewhere vanished 
without a murmur. Here they survived all infant maladies, 
because members were paid and England must grumble. 
Grumbling is the expression and education of political 
opinion. But what is the easiest thing to grumble about, 
now and in 1300? One must exclude the weather— 
naturally, in early days, the province of the priest. Next in 
disfavour is always the government. The twin grievances 
are appointments and insecurity. Probably those who were 
elected to Parliament thought more about the first, and those 
who were electors thought more about the second. The 
History of Parliament can only link up as it should, to the 
history of government and of political opinion, when it can 
show two things—what they got and what they gave. We 
must know as far as we may, what each member got from 
government and what he gave his electors ; what hold these 
three elements had over each other. 

This involves a study of constituencies and electorates as 
well as of the individual member; but let me take the 
member first. What did he get? I can only illustrate at 
present from the fifteenth century and that tentatively. 

At least half the Commons were paid by their electors, 
paid better wages than they get to-day. Outside what may 
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be called the Ministry, the best appointment was still that of 
the county sheriff. But sheriffs must be left out of the 
calculation. They were often made sheriff after election to 
Parliament ; they might return their sons or brothers ;_ they 
might be returned for another county or for a borough ; but 
they had been finally and firmly estopped from returning 
themselves before the century began. Others, desiring to sit 
in Parliament and being in Parliament, had decided to stop 
this all too easy competition. Outside the sheriff there were 
three predominant grades of official positions. (1) King’s 
servants of all ranks from Knights and Squires of the Body 
to the keepers or bailiffs of minor burghs—from the keeper 
of the lions or the buckhounds to the launder of Clarendon 
ot the serjeant of the saulcery. (2) The local magnates, the 
Justices of the Peace, some 15 for each county. (3) The 
escheators, the collectors of customs and subsidy, the deputy 
butlers, the “troners” and “ peseurs.” These categories 
filled half of any House of Commons—more in 1447, 1459, 
and 1478, when government felt that the work to be done 
was more than usually distasteful. About three-quarters of 
the J.P.’s and collectors sat at some time in Parliament ; but 
whether the seat helped them to the job, or vice versa, is 
not clear. Revolutionary changes of government involved 
mote changes among J.P.’s and King’s servants than among 
sheriffs or collectors or law officers—perhaps more than 
among M.P.’s, if we except the outstanding partisans. The 
Knights of the Shire showed an increasing and successful 
determination to have nothing to do with the collection of 
the subsidies they voted, though their willingness to apportion 
the rebate to distressed areas has preserved for us several 
lists of the Knights of the Shire where the returns have been 
lost. 

The great officers of state sat in the Lords—in Parliament 
itself. Such were the Chancellor, the Treasurer, the Keeper 
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of the Privy Seal, the Chief Butler, the Steward of the Duchy, 
the Admiral of England, the Warden of the Cinque Ports, 
the Captain of Calais—though only the first two or four would 
be essentially Cabinet Ministers. There, too, sat the Judges, a 
serjeant or two, the King’s Attorney—but not the Barons of 
the Exchequer. Those corresponding to our Ministry, the 
Privy Counsellors, sat sometimes in the Lords, frequently in 
the Commons, often in neither. Such were then, the 
Controller of the Household, the Keeper of the King’s 
Wardrobe, the two Chamberlains of the Exchequer, the clerk 
to the Treasurer often called “‘ Under Treasurer of England,” 
the Chancellor of the King’s Exchequer, the Chancellor of 
the Duchy, the Master of the Ordnance, the Keeper of the 
Mint, the clerk of the Great Wardrobe, etc. It is obvious that 
if these wished to sit in the Commons they could have seats ; 
they did not always wish to do so. That they should ever 
have wished to do so is new light thrown upon English 
history, and was no small factor in the making of that 
co-operation between government and Parliament which 
distinguishes the English constitution. 

For the first 350 years there was no political philosophy, 
nothing so profound as differences of principle; just rival 
families and clients. Leaders directed and embodied political 
opinion. Parties were personal, and any knowledge of their 
fluctuating influence depends on knowing followers as well 
as leaders—especially their strength in each Parliament. If 
one wished to lable individuals in Parliament as one does 
to-day one could only call them pro- or anti-government ; 
indeed, there could be no juster label down to 1832. Small 
as the opposition party would be in early Parliaments, even 
if one included in their number the mildest of critics, yet it 
was always there. Its strength and persistence can only be 
known by knowing the men. The existence of opposition 
allowed political opinion to move and have expression— 
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affected government, sometimes changed the governors— 
began democracy. Not only was there always criticism, but 
the electoral machine seems ever to have thrown up the more 
daring spirits who enjoyed bearding government to its face. 
Before Cobett and Horne Tooke and Wilkes there were 
Pym and Coke and Lewknor and Bagnall, or that Robert 
Poynings, “‘many a good man’s heart he hath,” who had 
been swordbearer to Jack Cade and ended his rebel career 
fighting at Towton. These got elected and made use of it, 
to the infinite ultimate benefit of Parliament, political opinion 
and democracy. 

I have no space to show how opinion outside shaped 
opinion inside, or to discuss that other side of democracy— 
the control, not of Parliament over government, but of the 
people over Parliament. The Septennial Act was unpopular 
because it deprived electors of some remuneration and much 
pleasure—as well deprive Birmingham of its Cup. Certainly 
a History of Parliament is as necessary for that examination 
also. 

Who and what places were represented ? What do we 
know of the ever-changing electorate, the increase in the 
number of boroughs represented, the growth of patrons 
(much earlier than has been supposed), the methods of 
election—beginning with unanimity, then pre-election selec- 
tion, moving towards polls and a wider electorate in the 
seventeenth century or even of the control by the great 
houses of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. From the 
dawn of parties it will be necessary to show the strength of 
each party and sub-party at each general election. The 
change in the position of the Speaker, Committees of the 
House and their chairmen, petitions, double returns, election 
for two or more seats, the figures for each contested election 
—all will show political opinion growing to manhood. It 
should show, too, the vital importance of publicity, beginning 
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with the reports to their constituents made by the members 
for Lynn and Colchester and ending with Hansard and the 
local press. 

The Acts of Parliament illustrate its intelligence; the 
methods of the Parliamentary machine change ; the powers 
of the two houses and of government wax and wain. This 
knowledge, too, is necessary for a full comprehension of how 
and why we won that freedom and self-government which 
understanding alone will enable us to preserve. 
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ESSAYS IN LAW REFORM 
VI. Conclusion: The Outlook. 


By Ciraup MuLiins 


CAREFUL reading of the five essays in this 
series prompts three main questions. The first 
is the extent of present dissatisfaction with 
existing legal conditions. The second is the 

method of approach to reform. The third is the choice of 
subjects on which to concentrate in the agitation for reform. 

In his outstanding essay Sir Maurice Amos says, that 
“there are few signs that any noticeable number of people 
in England are dissatisfied ” with existing legal conditions, 
and Mr. W. H. Thompson writes with equal gloom: “ If 
one looks for a strong and informed public opinion, one is 
disappointed.” Iam not so pessimistic. When, in 1928-30, 
I was writing In Quest of Justice, I anticipated a chilly, not to 
say a hostile, reception from my fellow lawyers for the results 
of my labours, and I was prepared for indifference from 
laymen. But experience has shown me that the subject of 
legal reform is more popular than I ever anticipated. In fact, 
I would go so far as to say that individually the majority of 
lawyers favour extensive legal reform. It is widely realised, 
especially among solicitors, that as Mr. Pritt has written in 
his essay, “‘ almost every conceivable measure of reform will 
so increase and popularise litigation as to improve the 
material lot of all but the most ‘ fashionable’ of lawyers.” 
But the would-be reformers are mostly silent, and for two 
reasons. Barristers think, as Sir Samuel Romilly’s old clerk 
used to warn him, that “ attorneys never could think well of 
any man who was troubling his head about reforming abuses 
when he ought to be profiting by them.” Few men can risk 
their livelihood by acquiring reputations as reformers, but 
Iam convinced that the risk is far less than is widely believed. 
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Secondly, the authorities that rule the Bar are profoundly 
conservative, so the belief is widespread that to support 
reform involves disloyalty to the profession. The four 
Inns of Court and the Bar Council have done nothing for 
legal reform in our day, it is true, but their control of the 
profession is happily limited to matters of decorum. I doubt 
very much whether the coming generation of barristers is 
likely to be much influenced by the inertia of their Inn of 
Court or the Bar Council. Within the last year I have 
lectured on Law Reform before the dons and students at two 
of our universities, and also in London. Each time I have 
gone in fear and trembling, but was delighted to find how 
general is the belief among both teachers and taught that 
many of our legal fundamentals need to be overhauled. 

A force within the law that militates against reform is the 
inherently conservative outlook of the Bench, due to its 
appointment in mid-life, or sometimes later. Both esprit de 
corps and a somewhat excessive respect to seniority combine 
to create conservatism and to daunt those on the Bench who 
would support reform. But, here again, the world is moving. 
Prejudice, and here and there petty annoyance, lie in the path 
of the judicial reformer, but the satisfactions far exceed both. 
Careful steering is necessary, but most of the criticism fades 
quickly away. 

Amid the general public my experience is that it is rare to 
find anyone with any contacts with the law who is not 
dissatisfied with the present situation. There is almost 
universal appreciation of our Bench and of our system of 
criminal trial, but there praise usually ceases. Among the 
consumers of legal products the interests are too diverse and 
unorganised for much agitation to be easy, but when it 
comes, results quickly follow, as the labours of the London 
Chamber of Commerce have proved. When local Chambers 
take up the cost of County Court proceedings, as they should, 
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they will quickly get similar relief. And as for the general 
public, it is significant that their representatives, the House of 
Commons, passed, without a division, a resolution on 
21st December, 1932, that “ it is desirable that steps be taken 
to inquire into the defects in the system of law and legal 
procedure . . . and into the measures for removing these 
defects.” The authorities sometimes explain their failure to 
produce big schemes of legal reform by pointing to the 
Parliamentary time-table, but there is more truth in a picture 
of Parliament clamouring for legal reforms which it cannot 
get than in one of eager ministers finding their plans blocked 
by shortage of Parliamentary time. 

How, then, can this widespread willingness, both within 
and without the profession, become utilised ? In my opinion 
the problem is not one of indifference, but of leadership. 
This is where the problem dealt with by Mr. R. S. T. 
Chorley is of such supreme importance. In Jn Quest of 
Justice 1 left open the question of a Ministry of Justice, for 
[had not then made up my mind. But long ago I followed 
the lead of Fitzjames Stephen, Lord Coleridge and others 
who in their time favoured the evolution of such a ministry, 
not for the purposes of making law, but of getting law made ; 
not for the control of the Bench, but of organising our 
judicial talent and securing for the public the easiest access to 
it and the maximum value from it. As Mr. Chorley has 
written, at present the administration of the law is 
“practically freed from Parliamentary control,” and this is 
as bad for the law as it would be for the Army or Navy. 
Sir Maurice Amos says truly, that “the lawyers have retained 
the mastery in their own house,” and reform will never come 
speedily until the initiative is with the only body that can 
claim to represent the public, namely, Parliament. As 
Sit Maurice also says in his essay, we suffer from being unduly 
dominated by the advocate. Our law and our legal system 
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“is seen rather in the context of litigation than in that of 
legislation.” A great American judge, Mr. Justice Cardozo, 
has written that “more and more we are looking to the 
scholar in his study, to the jurist rather than to the judge 
or lawyer for inspiration and for guidance.” Only 
Parliament, through a ministry existing for the purpose, can 
consistently set the jurists, the scholars and the organisers to 
work. In our present unorganised condition Parliament is far 
too much under the influence of the advocates in its midst, 
and only a ministry with an adequate staff of legal experts can 
resist this pressure. 

We cannot sufficiently remember that, in the words of 
Mr. Pritt, “many reforms achieved in the past and now 
recognised to have been both wise and inevitable were 
received by those professionally concerned with hostility and 
unavailing resistance.” Most of the great legal reforms of the 
past were held up because the hostility of those “ profession- 
ally concerned” did avail. The century-long struggle to 
secure the use of the English language in legal proceedings, 
Brougham’s seventeen years’ struggle to secure County 
Courts and his twenty-three years’ work for the legality of 
the evidence of the parties in their own litigation, and in 
more modern times the futile opposition in 1903 to the 
extension of County Court jurisdiction from £50 to {100— 
the memory of these events should be kept alive when the 
organisations of the Bar obstruct legal reform. Yet some 
of those who took a prominent part in the criticism of the 
extension of County Court jurisdiction are still on the wat- 
path with their jeremiads and obstruction. Until we have a 
properly organised ministry to prepare and push through the 
legal reforms that we need, the opposition of the organisations 
within the profession will continue in a position which 
almost amounts to one of veto. 


1 The Growth of the Law, p. 11. 
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The Haldane plan of 1918 (outlined in Chapter X of the 
Report of the Machinery of Government Committee) needs to 
be revived and thoroughly investigated. Its essence was the 
recommendation that “the Lord Chancellor should remain 
the Keeper of the Great Seal and the principal legal and 
constitutional adviser of the Cabinet,”’ but that he should be 
relieved of many of his innumerable executive duties. It is 
common ground that today the Lord Chancellor is the most 
overburdened officer in our constitution, and it is enormously 
to the credit of Lord Sankey that he has achieved as much 
legal reform as we have had in recent years. Yet we need 
much more, for so far we have only had such reforms as do 
not arouse serious professional opposition. The Haldane 
plan also provided that “the Home Secretary should be 
relieved of functions pertaining to other national services, 
such as those concerned with health and with production in 
mines and factories.” There is no reason why the supervision 
of the administration of the criminal law, of the police and 
prisons, etc., should be in the same hands as the supervision 
of the Factory Acts, etc. If these two proposals were adopted, 
we should have in the Home Secretary a Minister of Justice 
without the creation of an expensive new department. All 
supporters of the idea of a Ministry of Justice recognise the 
dangers of political control and the necessity to retain in full 
the independence of the Bench. In his excellent book, 
Courts and Judges in France, Germany and England, Mt. R. C. K. 
Ensor has given ample reasons why great care is needed here. 
But these dangers are not difficult to avoid. It might be well 
to lay it down that (1) no lawyer should be qualified to serve 
as Minister of Justice, (2) no one who has ever been a member 
of the executive staff of the ministry should be eligible for 
any judicial appointment, and (3) all judicial appointments 
and retirements should be under the control of the Lord 
Chancellor. 
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Without some such scheme nothing but spasmodic and 
non-controversial legal reforms can be expected. Valuable 
as recent reforms have been, thanks mainly to the energy of 
Lord Sankey and Lord Hanworth, we are not likely to 
progress more rapidly in future on existing lines. On the 
contrary, the probability is that without this fundamental 
change we shall in a few years’ time return to legal stagnation 
and complacency. 

When we are faced with a choice of subjects for first 
attention, I would put in the forefront of the programme: 
(1) The simplification of our law and the provision of means 
for the continuous declaration of the law apart from individual 
litigation, and (2) the modification of our law of evidence, 
except in criminal trials. Here the function of a Minister of 
Justice would be, in consultation with the Lord Chancellor, 
to set the best legal brains to work and to see that there 
was no undue delay in securing the passing of the necessary 
legislation. 

We are never likely to abandon our system of case-law, 
and there seems no reason why we should. But codification 
should keep pace with the development of case-law. At 
present it is generations behind. The “ nearly three-quarters 
of a million cases” of which the publishers of the English 
and Empire Digest boast ought, for the most part, to have 
been embodied in code form decades ago. Most of them 
relate to branches of law where “ the principles of the law 
are well settled,” and where “ decided cases are mere illus- 
trations of accepted general rules.” The words quoted are 
from Sir Mackenzie Chalmers, who amongst other achieve- 
ments reduced some 2,000 cases into the neat and model 
form of the Bills of Exchange Act, 1882. Within a decade 
from now we ought to have codified law in contract, landlord 
and tenant (with specimen leases of many types on the lines 
of the schedules to the Companies Acts), agency, evidence, 
and so on ad infinitum. 
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But, as I urged in Jn Ouest of Justice, codification would 
be dangerous without some form of Court of Cassation to 
relieve future litigants from the burden of the legal blank 
that is of general application. Mr. Ensor has shown in his 
book that the French Court of Cassation “ provides, what 
does not exist in England, a means of settling legal doubts 
and difficulties . . . without waiting for some litigant or 
other to take the initiative and incur the heavy expense of 
carrying through a long series of appeals.” Is not this one 
of our most urgent needs? I have always regarded, for 
instance, most of the litigation that has followed the Rent 
Restriction Acts as discreditable to our judicial system. A 
system which produces such results in litigation in which 
poor people are mostly concerned stands condemned. 

Legislation by litigation can probably never be entirely 
eradicated, but there is an urgent need for some supplementary 
method of declaring the law. The method that produced the 
McNaghten Rules of 1843 needs to be revived and modernised. 
As Sit Maurice Amos says, “deliberately to leave the law 
uncertain, in order that it may be discovered by the judges 
before whom it may eventually be presented for determination 
in a particular case of litigation, seems to involve a derelic- 
tion by the state of an obvious duty.” Severe restrictions 
have been placed on appeals to the House of Lords. I 
could have wished for their abolition, accompanied by a 
transfer to the Court of Appeal of some of the Law Lords. 
But in any case there will henceforth be great legal talent in 
excess of requirements in the House of Lords. What better 
function could that talent perform than to act as a Court of 
Cassation for the filling up of blanks in our law? The 
Hanworth Committee on the Common Law could be absorbed 
into the House of Lords, and could extend its consideration 
of worn-out doctrines to the consideration of doubtful 
points of general importance as they from time to time arise 
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in ordinary litigation. Even in Police Courts, and frequently 
in County Courts, points arise which have never been settled 
and which are of widespread importance, but which cannot 
be settled by the usual method of individual appeal, because 
the parties cannot afford the expense. 

To come now to the reform of the laws of evidence : It is 
not sufficiently realised how this reform lies at the root of 
many of our principal legal difficulties. Mr. Pritt asks 
whether the advocate of reform shall “tinker with their 
more awkward manifestations, leaving them undisturbed in 
fundamentals, or will he endeavour to make as clean a sweep 
of inadmissibility of facts as was once made of incompetence 
of witnesses?” I do not urge a “clean sweep,” but I am 
convinced that until we modify our “ best evidence” rules 
in civil litigation, we shall look in vain for cheaper litigation. 
In criminal trials strict adherence to our present rules may be 
necessary, costly and dilatory though the results undoubtedly 
are. But in civil cases our rules of evidence, invented, let us 
never forget, for the protection of juries, have long been an 
anachronism. Trials by civil jury are now comparatively 
rare, and they are likely to become rarer; but our laws of 
evidence remain the same for a trial for murder as for a 
County Court action and for a husband ». wife summons in a 
Police Court. In the latter courts we could not do our work 
if we did our duty to the laws of evidence. Many years ago 
a metropolitan magistrate of great experience, Mr. H. T. 
Waddy, wrote: “If a magistrate insists on the standard of 
evidence of the High Court of Justice, he may easily miss the 
truth.” But it is not satisfactory that courts are driven 
wholesale to ignore the law in the interests of justice. What 
is urgently desirable is an examination of the laws of evidence 
from the standpoint of trial without jury, so that necessary 
relaxations may be scientifically considered and constitutionally 
enacted. 
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ESSAYS IN LAW REFORM 


The cheapening of litigation, the simplification of pro- 
cedure, the shortening of trials and other problems, are all 
dependent on modifications being made in the laws of 
evidence. One of the best features of the New Procedure is 
that it enables the judge in charge of a case to induce the 
parties to make admissions and to reduce the number of 
witnesses on each side; but the weakness of the New Pro- 
cedure is that it is voluntary and restricted to certain types 
of cases. Given drastic modifications of the “ best evidence ” 
tules in civil litigation, all civil proceedings would at once 
become cheaper, shorter and less deterrent. 

In plenty of cases our rules of evidence not only result in 
expense and delay, but they are a direct cause of injustice. 
In no other system of law that I know of are courts or lawyers 
content to exclude facts because of difficulties in proving 
them. A bad feature of the present training for the Bar is 
that we are taught that it is praiseworthy to snatch a victory 
for our client if we can satisfy the court that the exclusion 
of damning facts is justified by the laws of evidence. In 
a bastardy summons heard before me the evidence of the 
mother was that intercourse took place well over three 
hundred days before the birth of the child. The solicitor 
for the mother told me, in opening, that there was medical 
evidence that the child was induced after long delay. It 
turned out that the evidence from the hospital was the 
production, by the then House Surgeon, of the record of the 
case made by his predecessor who had attended the confine- 
ment. Objection was promptly taken by counsel for the 
defendant. The mother’s solicitor replied that the author of 
the notes had moved to Edinburgh, and that the mother 
could not possibly afford to bring him to London. Police 
Courts know nothing of evidence on commission, not that 
that would have been a way out in this case because of the 
expense. I could not blame the counsel, for he was doing his 
duty to his client, as we see it; but as the client was 
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admitting intercourse at some time, I should not have felt 
that justice was being done if a way round this obstacle had 
not been found, as happily it was. I remember being in a 
County Court case as counsel for the owners of a wall 
damaged in a collision between two cars. Everybody 
assumed that the only fight was between the two car-owners, 
but suddenly at the trial counsel for one of them refused 
to admit that my clients were the owners of the wall. As 
my clients were the trustees of a big estate, proof was not 
easy; but when at an adjourned hearing (the cost of the 
adjournment having to be paid by my clients in any event) 
my evidence of ownership was available, the point had lost 
its importance and my evidence was never called. These are 
random illustrations to show that strict laws of evidence can 
in the wrong place cause injustice as well as legal perfection. 

Two further aspects of Law Reform may well be touched 
on. The five articles in this series have dealt but little with 
our criminal courts and their work, but in one statement of 
Professor Carr-Saunders lies a truth that is only just 
beginning to emerge. He writes: “All our judges, from the 
dignitaries of the High Court to the unpaid magistrate, are 
ignorant of the subject of criminal psychology, of the progress 
of penological studies and of experiments in penological 
institutions.” In his book, Mr. Ensor has made the same 
point, and has also related how Lord Alverstone, when 
Lord Chief Justice, once said to him that he had never read 
any books on penology and preferred “‘ to rely on common 
sense.” ‘This is obviously not an easy subject for a police 
court magistrate to deal with ; but it would be cowardly to 
ignore it entirely, since experience has taught me to realise 
its importance. When one thinks of the enormous strides 
made in this country since the war in the matter of the 
treatment of offenders, is one not forced to the opinion that 
common-sense, of vital value as it is, is not enough after the 
verdict ? There has been a great development of Probation 
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(a development that has not yet gone nearly far enough) ; 
the Borstal and other institutions with like aims have been 
multiplied and reformed ; prison life has been re-modelled, 
as is well outlined in Mr. L. W. Fox’s recent book, The 
Modern English Prison; there have been considerable 
developments in psycho-therapy (though as applied to 
criminals this science is in its infancy); and there have been 
other changes. It cannot surely be very revolutionary to 
suggest that the time has come when all those who are going 
to have the responsibility of sentencing law-breakers, from 
the highest on the Bench to the lowest, shall, after their 
nomination, have an interval for studying the elements of 
penology and the nature of our various institutions that deal 
with offenders. Today a Commercial Court barrister may 
become a King’s Bench judge, a counsel expert in Local 
Government may become a recorder for a few days per 
annum, a barrister practising mainly in international law may 
become a stipendiary magistrate, and a retired colonel or 
trade-union official may become a lay justice of the peace. 
This is all to the good, but we let all of them loose in our 
criminal courts—all but the last-named to do their work there 
alone—without giving them any opportunity to equip them- 
selves with some knowledge of penology. A knowledge of 
penology does not come from sentencing criminals. The 
position has only to be stated for its dangers to be seen. 
Reform here would be easy, since legislation would not be 
required ; but even the Howard League has, so far as I 
know, never put forward this demand. 

There are many other problems connected with our 
criminal law that need attention, but only one more can be 
mentioned here, and that is the need for the revision of both 
substantive and adjective (or procedural) law, especially in 
the law enforced in courts of summary jurisdiction. To 
mention adjective law first: seeing that the Summary 
Jurisdiction Act of 1848 and its successors have mainly to be 
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enforced by lay justices, it is not creditable that they should 
not have been brought up-to-date. Merely to look at their 
huge paragraphs and their verbose style is to be convinced 
that it is extremely difficult to understand them. And there 
has been no attempt to incorporate in statute form the many 
judicial decisions that have been given as to their interpreta- 
tion, the result being that often one finds in Stone’s Justice of 
the Peace that the notes occupy practically the whole of a 
page, to the exclusion of the statutory text to which they 
relate. The modernisation and simplification of the Summary 
Jurisdiction Acts and many others is an urgent necessity. 
But the substantive criminal law needs attention no less 
urgently. For the offence of exhibitionism, for instance, 
about which modern psychology is teaching us a great deal, 
we are dependent on a Vagrancy Act of 1824, which deals 
with various social nuisances, such as fortune-tellers, runaway 
husbands and fathers, and street-gamblers. While “ men” 
who live on the earnings of prostitutes must be tried in the 
Police Court, though they can be given six months’ imprison- 
ment, he who lends his motor licence to a friend, damages 
flowers in a garden, or steals anything, can claim to be tried 
by jury at the Sessions. Many inconsistencies do not matter, 
but it does matter that all larceny is triable by jury. In the 
annual volume of Criminal Statistics, issued by the Home 
Office, a distinction is made between “ simple and minor” 
larcenies and “ aggravated ” larcenies. It would be well if 
this distinction could be reflected in the maximum punish- 
ments, so that “simple and minor” larcenies were com- 
pulsorily triable in Police Courts. A large proportion of 
those who commit minor larcenies are incapable of undet- 
standing the preliminary statement made to them about their 
right of option to be tried by jury. I doubt if one in a hundred 
of them elects to be tried by jury. Another matter that 
urgently needs attention is the law relating to committals to 
Borstal. At present many youths who should be dealt with 
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in Borstal institutions cannot be sent there; and I have a 
suspicion that the converse is also true. There are many other 
anomalous features of the criminal law that need attention. 

Professor Carr-Saunders also touched on the matrimonial 
jurisdiction of Police Courts. This is a matter of vast 
importance about which I can say little here. The subject is 
wider and more difficult than Professor Carr-Saunders 
indicates. There will be no complete reform of the domestic 
work of our Police Courts—and reform is urgently required— 
without a consideration of the kindred problem of divorce. 
The Divorce Court was never designed to deal with the 
domestic affairs of poor people, and today, when “ Poor 
Persons’”” divorces ate numerous, no attempt is made to 
investigate the difficulty between the parties, with a view to a 
possible saving of the home. A large proportion of Police 
Courts attempt to do this in separation cases, though their 
efforts in this direction are hampered by old-fashioned 
procedure which cannot be altered without fresh legislation. 
Whether the application be for divorce or for separation or 
maintenance, there is an urgent need that existing judicial 
machinery, both in the High Court and in the Police Court, 
shall be overhauled from the point of view of the large 
numbers who cannot afford to pay for professional assistance, 
and who would be likely to appreciate tactful and skilful 
investigation into their domestic troubles. Were this done, 
I for one am convinced that a considerable proportion of 
applications, both for divorces and separation, could be 
converted into reconciliations. The Police Courts do marvels 
in this direction already, and could do much more if their 
methods could be brought up-to-date. 

In conclusion, I can only say that the more such essays 
as those in this series can be brought to the attention of the 
intelligent public, and the more all those who have experi- 
ence join in the work of educating the public to the need 
of reform, the sooner will legal reforms come and the better 
will they be. 
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THE AMERICAN FARMER 


By Hersert HEATON 


(Professor of Economic Flistory, University of Minnesota) 


IR WILLIAM BEVERIDGE told a British radio 

audience last winter that he emerged from a 

Washington public hearing on one of the N.R.A. 

industrial codes with the impression that the United 
States had “ gone medieval,” and was trying to subject its 
industries to rules which might have been lifted from the 
otdinances of a craft guild. He could have pushed his 
historical parallels still further. In discussions on foreign 
trade, gold, self-sufficiency, and economic isolation some 
people have gone seventeenth century, mercantilist. In the 
belief that recovery depends mainly on the restoration of 
prosperity and greater buying power to agriculture, since 
agriculture is the basic industry, we are eighteenth century, 
physiocratic; and in some projects for compulsory regi- 
mentation and planning there are streaks of twentieth 
century communism. It takes all sorts of isms and ages 
to make a New Deal. 

Yet when the story of this astounding attempt to 
stimulate recovery comes to be written, we shall probably 
lay most stress on the influence of the farmer, his representa- 
tives, and the physiocratic spectacles through which we see 
him. If many British people still think in terms that were 
valid in the days when their country was the workshop of 
the world, many Americans—not all of them farmers—still 
envisage their country as predominantly or fundamentally 
agricultural. The frontier—that scene of the heroic phase 
of American history—disappeared from the stage only a 
generation ago, as the last available patches of cheap or free 
land were taken up: but the frontier has not yet vanished 
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from the country’s mental picture of itself. Scratch a 
townsman and you may find a rustic; begin a discussion of 
the farmer’s plight and at least one member of the party will 
recall the dreary chores which fell to his lot when he was a 
boy “ down on the farm,” while all will agree that, no matter 
what the cost may be, the American farmer must not be 
allowed to sink to the level of a “ peasant.” Urban workers 
have been protected by immigration restrictions from the 
influx of those who would drag down their wages to European 
levels ; and if the farmer is permitted to shrink to the stature 
of the rural producers of Europe, all that made the new 
world “‘ God’s own country ” would be lost. 

That the American farmer is an important factor in the 
economics and politics of his own country and of the world 
cannot be doubted. There are 6,300,000 farms ; 10,500,000 
people work on them, and over 30,000,000 live on them. 
They produce over 60 per cent. of the world’s corn, 60 per 
cent. of its cotton, over a third of its tobacco, a fourth of its 
oats and hay, a fifth of its wheat, and an eighth of its barley 
and flax. But in the American economy the farmer has 
declined rapidly in relative importance since at least 1900, 
for in that year 36 per cent. of the “ gainful workers ” over 
ten years of age were on the farms, while in 1930 only 
21 per cent. were there. More important still, the farm- 
workers have declined absolutely since 1910, when they 
numbered 12,400,000, to 10,500,000 in 1930. During those 
years the number of farms stood still or declined a little, and 
in 1920 the census reported, for the first time, that over half 
the population (51.4 per cent.) was living in towns of 2,500 
inhabitants or more, as compared with 40.5 per cent. in 1900 
and 29.5 per cent. in 1880. In the nineteen-twenties the 
farmers provided less than half of the exports, bought a 
tenth of the manufactures, paid a fifth of the taxes, owned 
a fifth of the national wealth, and received asixth of its income. 
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In face of these figures the old assertion that agriculture 
is America’s most important occupation is no longer true. 
But the political power of the industry is still very great. 
Farmers dominate the politics of most of the middle west, 
the west, and the south, and under the system which gives 
each state two senators they can exert a disproportionate 
influence on national policy. Each political party must have 
a “farm platform ” of promises and pledges ; a presidential 
candidate who was born in a small town or on a farm has a 
natural advantage over a city man from “ down east,” and 
much of the Roosevelt programme has been based on the 
belief that agricultural revival means national recovery, or 
on the fear that if the farmer is not treated liberally he will 
compel governments to act radically. When we talk of 
taising the price level it is of farm produce that we think; 
when we think of easing the lot of the debtor we have farm- 
mortgages in mind; when we give the president power to 
debase the dollar we do so in a Farm Act. We will le: 
money to China if the Chinese will spend it on wheat; 
will recognise Russia, admit more Scotch whisky, and «rn 
consider some reduction of the tariff if thereby we can find 
export markets for more of our agricultural surplus. The 
bankers are dethroned and disgraced; the business giants 
of the Coolidge-Hoover era have been cast aside to repair 
their clay heels; labour counts for little, the consumer is 
mute, and even the professors who for a year have conducted 
a graduate school on gold and government in Washington 
ate passing into the background. The farmer remains, with 
a Treasurer, a Secretary of Agriculture, and a vast new 
bureaucracy to fight his battles, with a Senate in which he is 
over-represented, a House of Representatives that has to face 
election every other year, and a Supreme Court which has 
ruled that a state of emergency justifies state legislatures in 
suspending the rights of creditors to enforce their contractual 
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rights. If the political mills grind too slowly, the farmer has 
learned that an occasional outburst of direct action in the 
form of a “ farm strike ” will move governments to speedy 
action and larger concessions. In short, the farm problem 
is Public Concern Number One. 

To understand that problem we must know what has 
happened to American farming and also know the American 
farmer. Of the 6,300,000 farms enumerated in the census of 
1930, about 500,000 were described as self-sufficing units, 
and 340,000 were part-time farms. Well over 5,000,000 were 
being worked for the normal dual purpose of providing 
some produce for farm consumption and of supplying a local, 
national, or foreign market. About 1,650,000 of them were 
engaged in growing cotton; a million were “ mixed” 
farms, 600,000 were dairy farms, 500,000 were “ animal 
specialty ” farms, and 450,000 were “cash grain” units. 
The rest pxoduced special crops or were devoted to fruit, 
matket gardening, poultry, or stock-ranching. Of the goods 
they produced about one-fifth was consumed on the farm, 
but this general fraction, based on the years 1923-8, covered 
a great variety of conditions ranging from near-self-sufficiency 
to a highly developed specialization and consequent purchase 
of many of the foodstuffs needed by the farm-family. That a 
wheat-grower should buy flour and a dairy-farmer buy butter 
or cheese is not unnatural, given the modern mill and butter- 
factory ; but in the regions of specialized production a period 
of acute depression is needed to induce the farmer to abandon 
his dependence on the town grocery or greengrocery store 
and put away the can-opener. 

Of the goods he sells the domestic market absorbs about 
nine-tenths. The foreign market, which meant so much to 
the development both of the southern cotton-belt and the 
northern livestock and wheat states, lost some of its 
importance after 1900, when the industrial regions grew so 
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fast, when the tide of immigration brought over a million 
new arrivals in some years, and when the exhaustion of the 
supply of virgin land put a stop to frontier production of 
exportable staples. In 1914 observers were saying that the 
days of American food exports were numbered and that the 
country might one day join Great Britain as an importer, 
The War silenced the prophets and stimulated production 
and export, especially of grains and meats, still further, 
When peace came, 80,000,000 acres—or 22 per cent. of the 
total crop area of the country—were employed, directly or 
indirectly, in producing for the export market. By 1930 the 
area had fallen to 47,000,000 acres, but the average for the 
yeats 1920-30 was 60,000,000 acres, or one-sixth of the total 
area under the plough. To some farmers this means nothing, 
for the producers of butter, cheese, beef, lamb, wool, hay, 
and potatoes do not export. But to others the export market 
is of vital importance, not merely because of what it absorbs 
but also because of its influence on the prices of what is sold 
at home. As ever, cotton is the chief export crop, and in the 
*twenties 53 per cent. of the yield went abroad; 46 per cent. 
of the rye, 33 per cent. of the tobacco, and 22 per cent. of 
the wheat and rice crossed the national boundary, as did 
about a fifth of the corn, either in its natural form or trans- 
muted into pork and lard. Some of these products come 
from fairly clearly defined areas; this is especially true of 
cotton and tobacco, while the wheat, which once came from 
east of the Mississippi or from the eastern fringe of the 
prairies, is now drawn chiefly from the western fringe—from 
Kansas and the Dakotas—or even from western states like 
Oregon and Washington, out near the Pacific. To those 
areas the foreign market is a real thing, just as it is to Detroit ; 
to the dairy and mixed farmers of the east and north, as to the 
textile manufacturers of Massachussetts or the furniture- 
makers of Michigan, it is something the surrender of which 
can be discussed with cool indifference. 
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To the task of supplying his home and foreign customers 
the farmer brings, at his best, a high degree of initiative, 
ingenuity, skill and capacity for changing his direction 
accotding to the direction of the wind; at his worst he 
exhibits a lack of skill, foresight, or resourcefulness. That 
there is far too much shiftless, incompetent, and unimaginative 
farming in North America is as true as it is of other lands ; 
the comparative ease with which crops could be “mined” out 
of new land, and with which a fresh farm could be secured 
when the old one had been exhausted, left a legacy of bad 
farming in its train, and Lord Ernle’s dictum that “ Improve- 
ments in the art and science of English agriculture were, in its 
infancy, dependent on the exhaustion of virgin soils” is 
equally true of Minnesota or Manitoba, with the reminder 
that the exhaustion is a matter of only the last few decades. 
In the south the negro and the “ poor white ” are not easily 
trained for high farming, and in other sections of the country 
it is often asserted that the brainy members of the farm family 
go away to work in the towns and only the less able and 
enterprising stay to carry on husbandry. The gulf between 
good and bad farming has been widened by the growing use 
of machinery, and by the knowledge made available in 
superabundance by the various agricultural colleges, research 
stations, and government departments. In any honour roll 
of public service those who serve the American farmer would 
stand very high: among them one gets that quality which is 
said to characterize the British civil service, plus a missionary 
zeal which is not daunted by the misdemeanours or 
indifference of those who insist on being heathens. What 
Young, Townshend, Coke, and the Duke of Bedford tried 
to do for the British farmer these men are endeavouring to 
accomplish in America, and their labours have borne fruit 
in the raising of the level of crop and animal husbandry 
among the more wide-awake farmers. But there is some 
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sting in the retort occasionally heard when sentimentalists 
declare that the American farmer must not sink into a 
peasantry. “ That’s all some of them are fit for,” is a reply 
to which a rebuttal cannot easily be framed. 

A wide-awake farmer shifts his course, within the limits 
imposed by soil and climate, according to relative changes 
in demand, costs, and prices, and the American farmer has 
shown himself very adaptable. Regions once given over to 
grain have become intensively developed dairy farms. In the 
early nineteen-twenties the future of wool production seemed 
dark, but as wheat and other products lost favour western 
farmers turned to sheep, and increased the wool clip by over 
© per cent. in less than a decade. When a short wheat crop 
in 1925 lifted grain prices after their post-war slump, over 
ten million acres were brought back under the plough within 
four years. The number of cattle and hogs fluctuates in a 
cycle, the term of which can be fairly accurately forecast ; 
high prices in a period of small production induce farmers 
to turn to pigs and cows, but the increased supply soon lowers 
the price ; when the price has gone low enough production 
falls off until high prices once more prevail. The farmer 
can change his direction with comparative ease. 

To change his pace, to vary the volume of production 
according to market conditions, is less easy, for three reasons— 
the character of his labour force, the extent of his fixed 
overhead charges, and the effect of climatic vagaries. The 
labour force is his family, for the family farm is the typical 
unit in most parts of the new world. The cost of hired 
labour has helped to make it so, since the high wages which 
must be paid to keep the worker from going to the towns, 
or from taking up free or cheap land, made “ hired help” 
too costly, except perhaps in the case of general maids-of- 
all-work who would work in the kitchen until they learned 
the language or found a husband. Further, public land 
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policy regarded the owner-farmer as the social and political 
ideal ; in North America and in the Antipodes laws aimed 
at settling people on holdings which, if properly used, would 
not be too large to be thoroughly worked by a family or too 
small to provide a comfortable living. 

In 1930 there were in the United States 2,700,000 hired 
labourers on 6,300,000 farms ; they comprised 26 per cent. 
of the gainful farm-workers, against 22 per cent. in 1920 and 
23 per cent. in 1910, but the actual number was less in 1930 
than in 1910, and the “ hired girl ” had almost disappeared. 
Thus three-fourths of the 10,500,000 workers over ten years 
of age belonged to the farm family ; six million were owners 
or tenants, the remainder were unpaid but full-time workers, 
and to their efforts must be added the spare time labours of 
wives and of children under ten years of age. What child 
labour means to the farm was strongly expressed over a 
decade ago by Dr. Elwood Mead, one of America’s leading 
rural sociologists. He declared that “on the average American 
farm today the only real profit from farming can be measured 
by the unrequited toil of the boy under fifteen.” The family 
has to be fed no matter what the price level in the market may 
happen to be; a reduction of effort in days of depression 
would mean that the sons and daughters would loll round 
the yard or living room or use up the gasoline. Over a long 
period the unpaid labour supply might be reduced by the 
attractions of urban life or the post-war procession to high 
schools and universities, and between 1910 and 1930 the 
number fell from 3,300,000 to 1,700,000. But a short period 
reduction is impossible, and when, as today, depression hits 
town and country alike, many who have left rural homes 
come back. 

The family farm is a small producer, and its output such 
a tiny fraction of the national yield that the farmer does not 
see how any variation in his individual output can influence 
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the total supply. If prices fall he will produce more and thus 
reduce the loss of income to smaller dimensions ; if prices 
rise or are expected to rise through an attempt at general 
curtailment of production, he will also produce more and 
get the full benefit of higher prices. Finally, he has a fairly 
heavy overhead burden of fixed costs and tax charges, which 
must be met whether he produces much or little: and if he 
does not work his farm, what else can he do? Thus “ each 
independent farmer has a personal incentive to manage his 
business in a way that is harmful to the industry as a whole.”! 
The call for even a moderate reduction of acreage falls on 
deaf ears ; in spite of huge carry-over stocks and low prices, 
the average wheat acreage for 1931-3 was 8 per cent. above 
the pre-war average, and only 14 per cent. below the boom 
peak of 1929; the cotton crop of 1931 was the largest in 
the country’s history, and the offer of cash to those farmers 
who would co-operate in reducing the 1934 wheat fields 
by 15 per cent., in conformity with the London wheat 
agreement, has as yet caused a reduction of only 7 per cent. 

To the economic historian and sociologist the American 
family farm presents features which belong to a peasant, 
medieval, even primitive society. Family solidarity, the 
domination of the group by its older members, a farming 
caste, child labour, early marriages, high birth rates, the 
multifarious duties of the wife, the small degree of 
specialization, and the persistence of domestic manufactures— 
all are familiar survivals. But on them has been super- 
imposed production for market by farmers who own or rent 
land which has ceased to be cheap, and who use a considerable 
sum of capital for equipment and operating expenses. 
Agriculture is commercialized, fairly heavily capitalized, yet 
is still largely organized on the traditional family-farm plan. 


1Holmes, R. H.: Rural Sociology: the Family Farm Institution (N.Y., 1932), Pp. 82. 
This book is one of the best recent studies of the subject. 
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There have been attempts to operate large-scale capitalistic 
farm-units, and in the nineteen-twenties such farms promised 
well, thanks to the use of huge ploughs and other machines 
on areas of virgin land suitable for mass-cultivation. But 
depression has destroyed most of these ventures, and the 
small farm has won again because of the unpaid labour of 
those who work it and because it can carry on even if it is 
not making a profit. 

If the farmer has little of a wages problem, he has other 
problems, which spring from the disparity, especially in bad 
times, between the price of his produce and the non-labour 
costs he has to meet. A farmer who owned land free of debt, 
who had paid for all his equipment, who had small tax-bills, 
who produced his own food supply, and had some operating 
capital, could smile at hard times. But few farmers are in a 
position even distantly approaching such economic and 
financial independence. Two-fifths of the country’s farmers 
are tenants ; some of these may be using tenantry as a rung 
in the ladder to ownership ; others may be ex-owners who 
have had to surrender their title because they could not pay 
interest or redeem mortgages ; some prefer to keep all their 
capital free for equipment and operating costs ; some are just 
shiftless poor fellows. In the south, where tenant farming 
is strongest, most of them work on some kind of métayage 
plan; they are under the strict supervision of the landlord’s 
overseer, and when they have handed over to him his share 
of the crop and repaid the advances in seed, food, etc., their 
income is little better than that of a poor labourer. Elsewhere 
the tenant leases a farm for a year, and rarely stops on it 
more than two or three years. He “ mines” the fertility 
out of the soil and puts little back, unless he expects to buy 
the farm or stay there a long time; and with some notable 
exceptions his social status and his net income are low. 

Three-fifths of the country’s farms are owned by their 
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operaters, and nearly half of these men have borrowed 
money on mortgage; the loan may be as much as half the 
appraised value of the land at the time the debt was con- 
tracted. With the disappearance of the free homestead from 
all parts except the far west by 1890, the only way to get a 
farm was to buy one. In sixty years the Homestead Act of 
1862 granted 1,300,000 free homesteads ; hence it seems safe 
to assume that at least three-fourths of the farms in the 
country were carved out of wild land bought from the 
government, a railroad, or some other recipient of a piece of 
public domain. Even while there was still abundant cheap 
ot free wild land, farmers did not look solely to the produce 
market for their income ; it was in the land market that they 
hoped to get their greatest reward, in the form of earned and 
unearned increment. De Tocqueville, Caird, and other 
observers of the westward movement comment on the way 
a farmer would take a piece of land, improve it, and then 
sell a ready-made farm; but while he had been clearing and 
breaking prairie, roads or railroads had come, the stream of 
settlers had broadened, and the sale price therefore included 
much unimproved value as well as a return for the pioneet’s 
labour. This “land speculation complex,”? this belief that 
all land values would rise greatly and perhaps indefinitely, 
grew stronger when the supply of cheap or free lands petered 
out about 1900, just at a time when the farm commodity 
prices had begun that climb which took them from the 
lowlands of 1896 to the peak of 1920. Land prices followed 
commodity prices, and as wheat land was turned into dairy 
ot pig farms its value was pushed up still further. Every 
improvement in use or yield, every advance in efficiency, 
every potential benefit to be drawn from new methods or 
equipment was passed on to the sale price; and since 
American farming was now entering a period of prosperity 


1Taylor, C. C.: Rural Sociology: A Study of Farm Problems (N.Y., 1926), p. 497 
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after the dreary days which stretched from the ’seventies to 
the ’nineties, the demand for land in the already settled areas 
became keen. Land prices rose, gently at first up to 1914, 
but during and immediately after the War they soared. An 
index number of land values for the whole country shows 
100 for 1913 and 169 for 1920; but for some areas, especially 
where poor sub-marginal land was brought under cultivation, 
the index might be 200 or even much more than that. In 
Iowa, land which sold for $47 an acre in 1900 and for $109 
in 1910, fetched $289 in 1920. The sharpest rise came just 
at the end of the War and during the next eighteen months— 
on the eve of the crash in prices of late 1920. In those 
months no value seemed too high; rural speculators 
developed the mood which nine years later was to infect 
utban patrons of stock-brokers’ offices. A “ new era” had 
dawned, the country had climbed on to a plateau of permanent 
prosperity, at the far edge of which there was no dip to 
lower altitudes. Tenant farmers bought their holdings, 
owners added to their acreage, speculators or investors 
bought farms for re-sale or for the rental income they hoped 
to get; and those farmers who had long dreamed of a life 
of leisure sold out, retired to some near-by town, or migrated 
to a bungalow or Spanish-Mexican stucco villa in a suburb 
of Los Angeles or San Francisco Bay. 

The feverish activity in this land market was due to the 
ease with which the buyer could raise a first, second, or even 
third mortgage loan. The vendor would be satisfied with a 
little cash; individual investors and insurance companies 
lent readily ; national banks were permitted by the Federal 
Reserve Act of 1913 to lend on real estate ; the Federal Farm 
Loan Act of 1916 brought the Federal Farm Loan system into 
being, and some of the middle western states set up farm 
mortgage banks. There was no lack of lenders, but rather a 
plethora, and, given the land and commodity prices of the 
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period, and the traditional view that land values always went 
up, an extension of farm mortgage debts from $3,300,000,000 
in 1910 to $7,900,000,000 in 1920 seemed perfectly safe, 
In Iowa the load grew 182 per cent. between 1914 and 1921, 
and while the debt per acre nearly doubled in that period, the 
atea under mortgage spread from 38 per cent. to 47 per cent, 
of all farm land. In Minnesota the load more than trebled, 
and by 1920 over half the farms of the state were affected ; 
but the value of land and buildings had gone up by about 
the same amount, and the ratio between debt and value was 
the same in 1920 as in 1910. 

When farm commodity prices fell from 209 in 1919 to 
116 in 1921, the weight of the burden so gaily shouldered 
became apparent. To it was added that of taxes, which are 
levied chiefly on real estate and general property ; these had 
mounted about 150 per cent. during the war years, and while 
they have not increased much since then, they have not been 
reduced. Beyond these heavy fixed charges were the higher 
rates of wages where such had to be paid, the increased 
transportation and selling costs, the instalments which still 
had to be paid on farm equipment, and the loans made for 
operating costs by local merchants or banks in return for 
personal notes or some form of collateral security. How far 
the farmer works on borrowed money apart from his mortgage 
has not been adequately estimated ; but a recent study of the 
situation in Minnesota showed that in 1931 the farmers in 
that state had borrowed on personal or collateral security 
a sum equal to two-fifths of the mortgage debt. If that were 
true of the whole country, the farmers in 1920 owed neatly 
eight billion dollars to the mortgage holders and three 
billions to other lenders, and when, in 1920-1, the country 
bankers demanded a drastic reduction in the size of these 
loans, even farmers who were not loaded with mortgage 
debts felt the pinch. 


11910-1914= 100. 
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The nineteen-twenties saw a painful squeezing of some of 
the water from an over-capitalized industry. Foreclosures, 
sheriff’s sales, forfeiture of tax-delinquent farms, and the 
deeding of farms to creditors were widespread ; poor land, 
poor yields, and poor management claimed their victims, 
sub-marginal lands had to be abandoned, and mortgages 
which matured could not be renewed at the old amount. 
But farmers who were good managers, who held good land, 
and who had no mortgage debts carried on, and even a heavy 
debt was not fatal to the efficient producer. Hence when 
ptices recovered after 1924 and became pegged at about 
40-50 per cent. above the pre-war level, the worst seemed 
past. Borrowing even began again, lenders could be found, 
and the total mortgage debt rose from $7,900,000,000 in 
1920 to $9,500,000,000 in 1928. The period of readjustment 
was apparently ended, the farmers who remained were 
reorganizing their plants and effecting necessary economies, 
and the future offered hope of better times. 

The crash of 1929 withdrew that offer. Prices in 
February, 1933, stood at 40 per cent. of the 1929 level, at 
26 per cent. of the war-time “ high,” and at 71 per cent. of 
the 1913 figures. Hogs and corn were selling at prices below 
those of the depressed eighteen-nineties, cattle and butter 
were a little better off, but wheat had never before sold so 
cheaply in the whole history of the country. Yet some farms 
which produced these goods might be carrying a mortgage 
four times as heavy as that borne in 1893. Land values 
slumped, and when farms in Minnesota were foreclosed it 
was discovered that the assets, once worth at least twice the 
amount of the loan, were now not worth enough to repay it. 
In 1931 the Minnesota farmer with a mortgage was paying 
11.4 per cent. of his net income in taxes and 19 per cent. in 
interest ; but these percentages rose much higher as prices 
fell further, and money payments in many cases became 
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impossible. Farms fell into the hands of creditors or the 
tax-collector, and while insurance companies ate becoming 
owners of large areas the state is building up a new public 
domain consisting of tax-delinquent farms. 

The immediate problem, therefore, had three aspects, 
The rot of foreclosure and farm abandonment must be 
stopped; the debt burden must be adjusted to the lower 
income and capacity to pay; the price level must be raised. 
The first task called for legislative action and, as a last resort, 
for direct action by the farmers in resisting those creditors 
who insisted on claiming their pound of flesh. Federal action 
in declaring a moratorium could not be expected, and state 
legislatures were not quite sure what they could do, since 
they were forbidden by the Federal constitution to “ pass any 
law impairing the obligation of contracts.” But when the 
number of foreclosures in fifteen Iowa counties doubled 
between 1929 and 1931 and doubled again in 1932, farmers 
took a hand, prevented sales from being held, or prevented 
outsiders from bidding, bought the property or effects for a 
mere song, and handed the purchase back to the former 
ownet. The Iowa legislature passed an act declaring a 
mortgage moratorium till 1935 ; the Minnesota law-makers 
did much the same thing, and the Supreme Court of the 
United States upheld the Minnesota law by a vote of five to 
four, on the ground that conditions justified this use of the 
police power until the emergency had passed. 

The second and third tasks have been tackled by the 
federal government. The erection of federal farm credit 
institutions which will give the farmer an easier creditor is no 
new thing; only the present scale is larger and the aid more 
lavish. The approach to the price problem was, however, 
revolutionary. Farmers were paid for reducing acreage, and 
the dollar was de-valued for their special benefit. Cynics may 
ask why the farmer should be singled out as the one who is to 
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have the purchasing power of his wares restored to 1914 
levels; other commodities have lost their pre-war value 
through overproduction, and in strict logic a good case 
could be made out for the holders of university degrees, who 
have certainly seen their market glutted. Less logic and more 
realism do prompt the query whether the restoration of pre- 
wat parity between the prices of things the farmer sells and 
those of things he buys can be accomplished by debasing the 
currency and thus raising prices all round. Between January, 
1933, and January, 1934, the index of farm prices rose from 
s1 to 71, in terms of the 1910-14 base of 100. But prices of 
goods bought by farmers were still at 116; industry is in a 
stronger position than it ever was before for controlling 
ptices, production costs have been increased by the N.R.A. 
codes, and pre-war parity is still far beyond the horizon. 

As we pass into the second year of the New Deal, less 
stress is being placed on emergency measures and more 
thought given to long views. The de-valuation of the dollar 
has probably nearly reached its limit, though some sections 
of the public would welcome a still further cut in its gold 
value. The lowest depths of the price fall have been left 
behind, and the old doctrine that relief was purely a state and 
urban task has been killed by the federal assumption of 
responsibility during the past winter. The agricultural 
problem has become clarified. To the farmer all that is needed 
is a price increase of his goods—an actual increase, and also a 
relative one in terms of the goods he has to buy. In that way 
he will be able to pay his debts and have enough money to 
buy the things needed for production and consumption. 
He will achieve the blessed ideal of pre-war parity, and restore 
the legendary “‘ balance” between industry and agriculture. 
But to the Government, production control, or rather pro- 
duction reduction, is an essential step to a permanent price 
recovery. The only subject for debate is “How much 
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reduction?” The Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. Wallace, has 
stated the problem in a startling pamphlet called “America 
must choose: the advantages and disadvantages of 
Nationalism, of World Trade, and of a Planned Middle 
Course.”2 If the advocates of “America Self-contained ”? 
are to get their way, and the country is to free itself from 
“ foreign entanglements which subject our industries and our 
workers to the influence of foreign fluctuations, threaten our 
standard of living, and threaten to draw us into another 
conflict in Europe,” agriculture will have to pay the price in 
an abandonment of the areas devoted to production of export 
crops. Mr. Wallace says this means 40,000,000 acres of good 
land or 100,000,000 acres of poor. It means a revolution, 
especially in the south, where much cotton land would have to 
be turned to other uses or deserted ; but already the Wisconsin 
dairy farmers are protesting against a possible conversion to 
dairying, and have demanded that farmers whose lands are 
taken out of cotton production by the scheme for compulsory 
reduction of acreage be forbidden to produce for commercial 
purposes any commodities listed as basic under the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act. 

If America chooses to go on as a world trader she must 
reduce her tariffs, says Mr. Wallace. That will hurt some 
less efficient manufacturers, and one or two groups of farm 
producers, e.g., beet growers. But the rest of the countryside 
will benefit, as it will have a hope of regaining its foreign 
markets once foreigners can pay with goods for the things 
they buy in America. But Mr. Wallace seems to regard this 
plan as impracticable for economic and psychological reasons; 
he therefore comes to the compromise conclusion that 


1 World Affairs Pamphlet No. 3, published by Foreign Policy Association and 
World Peace Foundation. Feb., 1934. 

2 See Samuel Crowther : America Self-contained (New York, 1933). A “‘ Committee 
for America Self-contained ” was formed, with Mr. James W. Gerard as chairman, to 
distribute copies of this book broadcast and carry on propaganda in favour of its 
proposals for economic self-sufficiency. 
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bilateral trade agreements can be made which may call for an 
increase Of $500,000,000 in annual imports and a permanent 
withdrawal of 25,000,000 acres of good land from 
cultivation. 

To the “orderly retreat from surplus acreage,” as Mr. 
Wallace calls it, the American farmer has responded with a 
large degree of readiness, prompted in part, no doubt, by the 
fact that he was to receive cash compensation. If all goes 
according to plan, the administration hopes to have taken 
15,000,000 acres out of cotton production by the end of 
1934, 20,000,000 acres out of corn, 7,500,000 acres out of 
the wheat fields, and 500,000 acres out of tobacco cultivation. 
This total of 43,000,000 acres is about one-eighth of the total 
ctop acreage. What is to happen to the land is not quite 
clear, and the insistence on a uniform reduction in areas of 
high-cost and of low-cost production alike can scarcely be 
justified. But the protest of the Wisconsin dairymen shows 
the fear that land diverted from export crops will be turned 
to the production of commodities for the domestic market, 
and there is much evidence floating about which suggests 
that farmers are cultivating more intensively and fertilizing 
more heavily the rest of their land. If this is true, and a 
reduced acreage therefore fails to result in reduced production, 
the whole plan will break down. If, on the other hand, 
reduced production causes a price recovery, the desire to put 
the idle acres back into use will be hard to resist. 

If neither of these possibilities takes place the planning of 
more schemes for the benefit of agriculture will continue. 
Already some farm leaders are asking for further devaluation 
of the dollar, and justifying their demand as a method of 
“ redistributing wealth more equitably.” Others put forward 
vague plans for price-fixing at levels which will give the 
farmer interest, rent, profit, and wages as if he were running 
an industry. Meanwhile the Government has begun to 
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purchase sub-marginal land in order to withdraw it from 
production, and while the first instalment contains only 
three to five million acres, a total of 125,000,000 acres is 
regarded as sub-marginal. Thus the great westward move- 
ment of the nineteenth century promises to be followed by 
the great retreat of the twentieth. 

Postscript.—Since the above article was written in March, 
the following relevant developments have occurred. (1) By 
June the index of farm prices had risen to 81, and that of 
goods bought by farmers to 121. But the “ benefit payments ” 
made, or to be made, to farmers who “ co-operate with the 
A.A.A.” by reducing acreage, et7., has raised those farmers’ 
receipts up to 103, and parity was therefore nearer at hand. 
The return on wheat was actually at par. (2) Since June the 
widespread and intense drought has changed, temporacily at 
least, the whole outlook. The full effect of the drought 
cannot ye. be measured, and popular predictions usually 
exaggerate the extent of the loss. But it is probable that the 
wheat crop will be about half its normal size, and that the 
surplus from earlier years will be swallowed up in meeting 
the deficiency. The loss of cattle and the destruction of 
valuable dairy herds will be very serious. Expenditure on 
drought relief must be heavy, while non-payment of taxes 
and the extension of moratorium laws are inevitable. The 
increase of food prices has already begun, “ dollar wheat ” is 
back once more, and the country is faced with a rapid rise 
in the cost of food. (3) Plans for restriction of output will 
almost certainly be jettisoned, and in place of efforts to raise 
ptices the task of government will probably soon be that of 
preventing excessive increases in food costs. The increase 
since early 1933 has already outstripped the increases in wages 
rates, and the combination of drought and inflationary 
policies will release price movements which may easily get 
out of hand. 
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CURRENT SOCIAL STATISTICS: 
Tue CENsuS: OCCUPATION OF WOMEN 


O= of the aspects from which the Occupation 


volumes of the 1931 Census are interesting is the 

extent to which they reveal changes in the employ- 

ment of womien. These changes are likely to involve 
wider social adjustments than changes in the employment of 
men, because of their reactions upon family life, but they are 
not immediately obvious from the Census figures as pre- 
sented. Thz Occupation volumes, indeed, give hundreds of 
thousands of facts, and tabulate and cross tabulate them in 
many useful ways ; but they still need careful analysis and an 
unremitting use of tables of logarithms before the truth of 
this matter stands out. 

At the time when the Census was taken, namely, April 
1931, more than 54 million women were technically 
“occupied ” in England and Wales, that is, they were 
working for pay. This was a total of nearly 27 per cent. of 
the total female population, or 34.1 per cent. of the female 
population over 14, or 37.1 per cent. of those between 
14 and 65. The proportion of wage earning women over 14 
was 33.6 in 1921, so that there has been an increase of 4 per 
cent. in the ten years. 

These figures, being percentages, are not affected by the 
numerical increase of the female population. They are not 
very enlightening by themselves, but when they are analysed 
by age groups, marriage, types of work and regional distri- 
bution they become more informative. 

In the figures which follow no allowance has been made 
for the prevailing unemployment. Women actually at work 
and those normally expecting to work, but temporarily out 
of a job have been counted together as “ occupied.” 


J. DistRIBUTION BY AGE 
1. The first set of figures to be considered is the table of 
total percentages of “ occupied” women analysed by age 
groups for the years from 1901. 
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PERCENTAGE OF “ OCCUPIED” WOMEN TO ALL WOMEN 




















Age 1901 | IQII 1921 | 1931 
14and 15 |) | 48 | 44.8 | 50.8 
16and17 |> 65.9 69.3 70.8 75.6 

18-20 J 73.8 76.2 78.9 

21-24 56.3 61.9 62.8 65.1 

25-34 30.5 33.8 33-4 36.3 

35-44 22.5 24.1 22.5 24.1 

45-54 21.7 23 20.9 21 

55-64 20.7 20.3 19.3 17.8 

65-75 15.7 
Over 75 15 i 11.4 10.1 8.3 











The first figures in this table show that, in spite of the 
increasing numbers of children who continue their education 
after 14, the proportion of girls of 14, 15, 16 and 17 at work 
to-day is greater than at the previous Census periods. The 
causes for this increase are no doubt to be found in the 
simplification of industrial processes which creates a demand 
for quite unskilled and repetitive labour. It is worth noting, 
in relation to these age groups, that juvenile workers are 
drawn almost entirely from the working classes. Jt is most 
unusual for parents who can afford the delay to put their 
children to work before 18. Almost all the juveniles 
belonging to the professional or middle classes come under 
the heading of students, or “ unoccupied,” and it is they who 
constitute the 50 per cent. of the total not at work. 

The age group 18-20 shows the highest percentages of 
female employment at each Census, and the figure has been 
steadily increasing until at present very nearly 4 girls of this 
age out of 5 are at work. The percentage, indeed, is really 
higher than appears, because at this age marriage begins to 
be a complicating factor. The whole position of the employ- 
ment of married women must be examined together ; but 
it is worth pointing out here that if the “ unoccupied” 
married women and the girls who are still continuing their 
education from 18-20 are excluded from the calculation the 
— at work becomes 85.7, a very high proportion 
indeed. 
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CURRENT SOCIAL STATISTICS 


The class distribution of workers in this age group also 
is worth noticing. In 1911 the total percentage probably 
represented as high a measure of employment for the 
daughters of wage-earning men as prevails today, but the 
unoccupied status of the daughters of professional men and 
salary earners brought down the total to 74 per cent. By 
1921 a number of these middle-class girls were entering the 
labour market, and the total rose to 76 per cent.; and by 
1931 their increasing need and their increasing wish to work 
had brought up the total percentage still further. 


In the age groups above 20 the percentages of “‘ occupied ” 
women are smaller, owing, of course, to the effects of 
marriage. It is worth noticing, however, that in the age 
groups 20-34 these percentages have increased since 1911 at 
very much the same rate as in the earlier age groups, but 
that this increase does not extend to women over 35. The 
present percentage of women at work between 35 and 45 
is the same as that in 1911, and for women over 45 the 
percentages have definitely gone down. 


This fact is curious, in the face of the expansion of 
women’s employment, and the explanation is vaalaalile to be 
found in the alteration of age grouping in the population as 
a whole. There are numerically 100,000 more women be- 
tween 55 and 65 at work now than in 1911, and 20,000 
mote women over 65 ; but the increase in the total number 
of women alive at those ages is proportionately greater still. 


2. The analysis by age groups takes no account of marital 
condition, but both the overall percentages and the age 
group percentages can be analysed on this basis and made to 
reveal the extent of employment of married women and of 
widows, and how it has changed in each case in recent years. 
Taking the married women first we find that the overall 
percentages of employed married women were as follows: 


I9II, 10.35 1921, 8.8; 1931, 9.7. 
Analysing these figures by age groups we get the 
following comparative table : 
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PERCENTAGE OF “ OCCUPIED ” MARRIED WOMEN TO ALL 
MARRIED WOMEN. 

















Age IQII | 1921 | 1931 
18-20 | (15-20) 13.5 | 15 19.5 
20-24 12.9 13.2 19.2 
25-34 10.6 | 9.9 10.4 
35-44 10.6 9 10.5 
45-54 10.5 | 8.8 | 8.7 
55-59 701 __ | 7.1 
60-65 } 8.8 | 6.9 f 75 | 17 f 6.6 
65-70 57 | 5-7 | 3-9 
7°-75 , (over 70) 2.8 (over 70) 1.8 
Over 75 | 2.3 | 





These figures show that the percentages of older em- 
ployed married women have been diminishing in about the 
same proportion as those of older employed women as a 
whole, but that those of the age groups 18-24 have increased 
not only in the same way as employed women as a whole, 
but twice as fast. The intermediate age group (25-44) showed 
a smaller percentage in 1921, but had returned by 1931 to 
practically the 1911 level. 

The explanation of the increase in the proportion of 
young married women who go out to work probably lies in 
the prevailing unemployment of their husbands. In 1931 
there were 943,000 married men out of work, and the rates 
of unemployment benefit gave only 8/- dependent’s benefit 
for a wife. A married woman had, therefore, only to earn 
10/— or 11/- a week for the family income to be improved ; 
and it was natural and inevitable that she should try to do so. 

In addition to the pressure of poverty which drove many 
married women back into the labour market, or caused them 
to stay at work in spite of marriage, many of them also 
definitely preferred the position of wage earners. This motive 
operates, of course, with greatest effect upon those who are 
capable of earning enough to secure adequate domestic help, 
and among the millions of married women in the country it 
has but a faint reflection in the Census figures. It is, however, 
a tendency similar to the desire of well-to-do girls to be 
self-supporting ; and no one who wishes to understand the 
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present position of women’s employment should ignore it. 

There is a great deal of public hostility to the employment 
of married women, but an examination of their distribution 
in trades and industries reveals the fact that in practically all 
of those in which single women are found married women 
are also employed. In the younger age groups the occupa- 
tional distribution does not seem to be affected by marriage, 
except in clerical work where the proportion of married 
women is well below the average of married women in 
factories. As the ages increase the proportion ot married 
women employed in every trade except textiles decreases 
faster than the total proportions of married women to all 
women workers, but a surprisingly large number of “ occu- 
pied ” married women of 35-45 are to be found in factories. 
At that age, and still more at later ages, the proportions in 
“other and undefined work ” and in personal service, rise, 
and in 1931 there were 20,000 married charwomen of 35-45 
and 19,000 of 45-55 years old. 

This seems to indicate that there is no general bar to the 
industrial employment of married women, though if the 
leave on marriage and seek to return later they tend to drift 
into casual work. On the other hand, in commercial, financial 
and other clercial jobs the feeling against married women 
operates, and they only retain their places in exceptional 
circumstances. 

3. The analysis of the employment of widows gives an 
entirely different result from that of married women. In 
I9II aS many as 30.1 per cent. of the 1,365,000 widows in 
the country were working. By 1921 this figure had fallen 
to 26.1 per cent., and in 1931 it was only 21 per cent. 

It is hardly necessary to analyse these overall percentages 
to find the explanation of this decline, since it is clearly due 
to the increase of widows’ pensions. The drop from 1911 to 
1921 was no doubt the result of war pensions, and that 
between 1921 and 1931 was due to the Widows’ Pensions 
Act of 1925. Since that date a widow, whose husband 
had been sufficiently long in an insured occupation, has 
drawn a small State pension; and though this is not a very 
handsome maintenance in itself, it is enough to make her a 
welcome addition to the household of a married son or 
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daughter. She can therefore contribute not only her voluntary 
work to the running of the household, but also the actual 
cost of her keep ; and no doubt the paid employment of her 
daughter or daughter-in-law is often facilitated by this 
arrangement. 

4. One last analysis by age groups completes the picture 
of the female population in relation to paid work, namely, 
the proportions of single women of various ages who are 
“unoccupied.” The comparative table is as follows : 


PERCENTAGE OF SINGLE UNOCCUPIED WOMEN TO ALL 








WOMEN 
Age | 1921 1931 
18-20 | 19.5 13.1 
20-24 | 13.7 10.4 
25-34 7.8 6.6 
35-44 | 61 | 5.8 
45-54 6.5 5.8 
55-59 7: 6 
60-64 8.4 8.4 
65-69 9.2 | 10.9 
Over7o | 11.7 13.1 











This table brings out clearly the decline of the daughter 
at home, and shows that for all ages under 60 there are 
fewer “idle spinsters”” among the population than there 
were ten years ago. 

There are more than 1} million more women in this 
country than men, and it is therefore inevitable that there 
should be a considerable number of single women at all 
ages. Before the employment of women in the middle classes 
was customary these single women formed a reserve from 
which voluntary workers of all sorts could be drawn. Not 
only could they be useful in their own family circles, but they 
could also devote themselves to unpaid social work; and 
it was largely owing to their existence that the great develop- 
ment of philanthropic societies was possible in the nineteenth 
century. Today, this class has dwindled, and some 
teadjustment of our present system of combined voluntary 
and state effort will be necessary to carry on our social 
services in future if the present tendencies are continued. 
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IJ. Occupation Distr1BUTION 

The second set of detailed figures which throws light on 
the present trend of women’s employment concerns not the 
women themselves but the work they do. If there is any 
considerable substitution of female for male labour, the 
Census returns since 1911 ought to show exactly where and 
to what extent it is happening. Unfortunately the Census 
returns are not strictly comparable owing to changes in 
classification ; and even where allowance can be made for 
this, the decline or increase or change of the industries 
concerned complicates the picture. 

It is, however, established that in the main industries in 
which women have long been engaged their percentage of 
the total number of workers has been slowly and steadily 
increasing for the last 40 years. In the textile factories this 
percentage rose from 60.5 in 1890 to 63.8 in 1928,' and it 
was 65.5 in 1931. In all other factories taken together the 
percentage was 15.5 per cent. in 1890, and 27 per cent. in 
1928,1 so that it is clear that the numbers of women 
employed in industry have at any rate been increasing faster 
than the numbers of men. This process does not necessarily 
mean substitution of female for male labour, since it may be 
due merely to all round expansion; but the detailed 
examination of the numbers of men and women employ.d 
in various specific processes gives a somewhat clearer 
indication. 

Between 1911 and 1921 the employment of women 
increased (in proportion to the numbers employed) much 
more than that of men in glass, chemicals and light metal 
work. The employment of women increased while that of 
men decreased in earthenware, leather, precious metal work, 
commerce, and the manufacture of drinks. 

Between 1921 and 1931 this process was continued. In 
commerce the increase of the numbers of men and women 
employed was practically. the same, but in earthenware and 
the manufacture of drinks the numbers of women increased 
much more than those of men, while the employment of 
men dropped and that of women increased in glass, leather, 
precious metals, and (most of all) in light metal work. 

1 Women in Industry. H.O. cmd. 3508. 1930. 
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Over the whole of the rest of the field of the lighter 


industries there were less proportionate decreases, or greater 
proportionate increases of women employed than of men, 
even where only a small number of women were in question ; 
and in electrical instrument making, which developed 
enormously between 1921 and 1931 the numbers of men 
increased 47 per cent. and those of women 112 per cent., 
though women still constituted only 13 per cent. of the 
214,000 persons employed. 

The numbers of workers concerned in these changes vary 
greatly, so that they are by no means of equal importance ; 
but the tendency to take on female rather than male labour 
is clearly established in a good many directions, and it is not 
offset by increased proportions of male workers anywhere 
but in agriculture and domestic service. 

Without a close examination of each process it is difficult 
to estimat> what all this represents, but the shift is so clear, 
and has been so long continued, that it is worth attention. 
Taking the country as a whole, indeed, the effect is masked 
by the overwhelming preponderance of male workers in coal 
mining, fishing, agriculture, shipbuilding, heavy metal work, 
transport, defence and public administration ; but there can 
be no question that a redistribution of work between the 
sexes is slowly taking place over a definite field; and the 
connection between this and women’s low rates of wages is 
obvious. 


III. REGIoNAL DistRIBUTION 

The third set of figures which throws light on the 
position of employed women to-day is that revealing their 
regional distribution. In the main this is governed by their 
occupational distribution, since our civilisation is so arranged 
that different industries are roughly grouped in different parts 
of the country. In the districts where the industries employing 
women are situated the proportion of “occupied” to 
“ unoccupied ” women is high. This being so, the prosperity 
or decline of the industry itself affects the proportions of 
employed women, and we find, for example, that when 
agriculture is hard hit the employment of the women in 
rural districts immediately shows the effect. 
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This general tendency has some exceptions. The occupa- 
tions of women are not rigidly fixed, owing to their extensive 
employment on unskilled work and to the fact that for most 
of them domestic work provides a second trade. It is, 
therefore, possible to find, as was the case in 1931, that the 
proportion of “occupied” women had gone up in Lan- 
cashire, even though the chief industry employing them was 
depressed. The explanation of this fact probably lies in 
unemployment, paradoxical as this may seem. The actual 
numbers of workers in the textile trades have not diminished, 
and even show a slight proportional increase of women since 
1921, but at the time the Census was taken a very large 
number were out of work. All these, as well as all those 
actually in the mills were returned as occupied, though a 
great many had no income other than their unemployment 
benefit, and in these circumstances it was natural that every 
other adult in the community who could get alternative 
work would do so. The percentages of “ occupied ” women 
in Oldham, Rochdale and Blackburn were 52.1, 55.5 and 
62.1 respectively (this last being the highest in the country) ; 
and these percentages are greater than those of 1921 by 
4.1, 7.2 and 3 per cent. respectively, and include a proportion 
of women in domestic service which is in each case roughly 
double the proportion so occupied in 1911. 

In the agricultural areas the percentage of occupied 
women has always been below other areas, and the numbers 
of women employed in agriculture has been declining. In 
1911 neatly 8 per cent. of all agricultural workers were 
women, in 1921 only 7 per cent., and in 1931 less than 5 per 
cent. Since alternative occupations are not easily procurable 
in the country, this fact, taken with the depression of 
agriculture as a whole, accounts for the very low percentages 
of occupied women in the counties. The actual figures range 
from 20-30 per cent., which is below the average for the 
whole country, and half that of the textile towns. These 
percentages are not only low in themselves, but they show 
decreases between 1911 and 1931 of from 1 to 5 per cent., 
as for example : 

Salop .. -» IQII 27.5 1931 26.6 


Rutland -» IQII 29.7 1931 26.7 
Devon.. -+ IQII 32.8 1931 27.7 
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The mining areas provide exceptional figures, which 
represent a different set of facts. In the days of prosperity 
there was little work for women in these areas, and the 
percentages of occupied women were lower even than in the 
lowest agricultural districts. The acute depression has not 
caused these figures to rise, but on the contrary they have 
sunk still further, and had fallen by 1931 to such low levels 
as Durham County 12 per cent. and Merthyr Tydfil 11. 4 
per cent. these being declines of 3.8 and 5.5 per cent. respec- 
tively. These figures do not represent a refusal on the part 
of the women of the coalfields to try to help the family 
income, but rather the total absence of any wealth in the 
whole community. There is still less work in these districts 
for women than there was before, and the consequence has 
been that the younger women have left home in large numbers 
to take jobs elsewhere. The total population figures for these 
districts show that they are the only parts of the country 
where men outnumber women. 


Another fact which is revealed by the regional distribu- 
tion of women workers is the growth in and around London 
of industries which employ them. In 1911 the proportion of 
“‘ occupied ” women in Greater London was 39.5 per cent. ; 
by 1921 it had fallen just below 39 per cent., but by 1931 it 
had risen to 43.9 per cent., and in Middlesex a similar rise, 
from 31.8 per cent. in 1911 to 35.5 per cent. in 1931 had taken 
place. This increase is spread fairly evenly over the whole 
atea, but when the figures are analysed into smaller units it 
appears that the percentages in the residential districts of 
Hampstead, Chelsea and Kensington are the highest, being 
all well over 50 per cent., while Westminster actually reaches 
$9 per cent. The explanation is, of course, the large numbers 
of domestic servants; out of every two women over 14 to 
be met with in these parts of London, at least one is likely 
to be earning her living. 


IV. UNEMPLOYMENT OF MEN AND WOMEN 


The main Census returns do not separate the unemployed 
from the rest of the working population, but there are 
tables in the 1931 volumes which analyse them according to 
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trades and districts. It is important to notice in connection 
with women’s occupation that unemployment is markedly 
lighter for them than for men. In proportion to the 
numbers concerned it is about 50 per cent. of men’s, both 
numerically at any given moment, and also, as we know 
from the returns of the Ministry of Labour, in respect of the 
average length of time for which benefit is drawn. 


This is largely due to the fact that the trades most severely 
hit are men’s trades; but it cannot be wholly explained by 
this cause, and is clearly not unconnected with the tendency 
we have already noted to employ female rather than male 
labour in certain occupations. There is nothing arising from 
the depression in coal or shipbuilding to account for the 
following table : 


PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYED MEN AND WOMEN TO ALL 
OCCUPIED MEN AND WOMEN IN CERTAIN TOWNS 








Town Men Women 
Out of Work) Out of Work 
Cambridge 5.6 2.9 
Chester 12.4 5.6 
Lincoln 11.1 7 
Norwich 12 5.8 
Nottingham 13.7 6 
Ipswich 13.2 5.1 
York 12.2 6 

















V. OMISSIONS FROM THE CENSUS 


The Census returns provide a mine from which a great 
variety of interesting facts can be extracted, but it must not 
be forgotten that they give a completely false picture of the 
real contribution of women to the work of the country. The 
instructions on the Census forms state that “‘ no entry under 
occupation or industry is to be made for wives or other 
telatives chiefly occupied in unpaid domestic duties at home,” 
and consequently there is no way of determining how many 
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of the 10 million women returned as “ unoccupied ” in 1931 
were in fact working hard for their livings. In 1891, for the 
first and only time, daughters and other female relatives (but 
not wives) who were assisting in household duties without 
payment were returned as occupied in domestic service, and 
this return added 12.7 per cent. to the number engaged in 
that occupation. Even this return was wholly incomplete, 
and it was in any case abandoned after one trial. 

Another setious omission from the point of view of 
estimating the work of women is the exclusion of the job of 
taking in lodgers. The only people who are returned as 
lodging-house keepers are those who have more lodgers in 
their houses than they have members of their own families ; 
and the total number of these in 1931 was 70,000, of whom 
62,000 were women. In actual fact, however, a very large 
percentage of married women eke out the family income by 
taking in and “doing for” one or more lodgers, and a 
private census taken recently in a small village in Sussex 
revealed that over 48 per cent. of the villagers’ wives were 
so employed. Even this does not exhaust the unrecorded 
occupation of “ unoccupied” women, for there must be 
added the enormous seasonal industry of summer boarders, 
There can be no doubt that the hard times through which 
farmers have been passing would have had much mote 
serious personal consequences to the rural population had 
not money from town visitors found its way by this un- 
recorded channel into the farmers’ budgets. 

The truth of the matter is that our existing civilisation, 
and all our trades and industries are built up on the 
foundation of hot meals, and that the preparation of these 
meals, with all the washing and cleaning which accompany 
them, is, in the main, contributed as a voluntary service by 
the so-called “ unoccupied ” women of the community, who, 
in addition, undertake the care of the very young and the 
very old. 

On top of this, women are also carrying on a large and 
increasing volume of paid work outside the home, and there 
is hardly one of them, married or single, engaged in outside 
work who has not also some share in the basic voluntary 
work as well. 
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It would be absurd to conclude from these facts that 
there is any likelihood of women becoming the only workers 
in the country. It is equally absurd to suppose that men are 
the only workers, or even the only breadwinners, and the 
examination of the Census returns shows how large a share 
women take in the daily labour of the people of this country. 


Ray STRACHEY 
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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN Laws, CONSTITUTIONS AND 
ADMINISTRATION : 


Tue New AustriAN CONSTITUTION 


N my last “Survey” (P.Q., July-September, 1934) I 
[ets the problem of the corporative state and insisted 

on the impossibility, from both the technical and political 

point of view, of amalgamating the parliamentary with 
the corporative system. In reviewing the various forms of 
corporativism I pointed out that the new constitution of 
Austria, of May 1, 1934, was one of the most curious and 
also one of the most typical of this authoritarian corporativism 
which is at the moment so fashionable in the new Europe. 
Although it is now very difficult after the recent events in 
Vienna and the assassination of Dr. Dollfuss to make any 
sort of prophecy regarding future developments in Austria, 
the constitution as it was promulgated has much interest for 
the student of political science, even though it is impossible to 
= how it may be applied. It is a corporative constitution, 
or the corporative principle is solemnly set forth in its 
preamble. But, as we shall see, its corporativism is very 
illusory, as is the case with all the corporative systems which 
have been worked out up to now. The tragic events which 
took place in Vienna have thrown the constitution rather into 
the background. None the less, this curious document 
enables us to understand the gravity of the crisis which 
confronts democracy in present-day Europe. It is a dictatorial 
constitution, a fact which can astonish no one in our times 
when several states are under a regime of violence and 
dictatorship. What, perhaps, is the most interesting point 
about the document which we are about to study is that in 
the twentieth century, after the great constitutional movement 
which succeeded the war it has been possible to construct a 
constitutional document which represents a retrogression to 
a distant past and which, from the point of view of political 
liberty, can only be compared with the regime in Austria 
before 1867. 

The new regimes—Bolshevik, Fascist, or Nazi—while 
they are dictatorships, have, as far as their constitutions are 
concerned, sought, in appearance at least, a ‘“‘ democratic” 
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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN LAWS 


basis. The post-war dictatorships seek to appear in the eyes 
of world opinion as dictatorships based on the voluntary 
consent of the people. 
It is clear that the election plays no part in Italy or in 
Germany, and that there is no electoral sincerity in the 
lebiscites whereby the power of Hitler or of Mussolini has 
~~ confirmed. None the less these post-war dictatorships 
seek a popular basis, and in their sham elections, where the 
liberty of voting is not guaranteed, they find a symbolic act 
of consent on the part of the people. There is nothing of the 
kind in the new Austtian constitution. It marks, as I have 
said, a return to absolutism, and it is because of this that it 
arouses Curiosity and deserves study. 


Il. 

In the new Austrian constitution there are two points 
which J wish particularly to study. On the one hand, there 
is the ¢ype of the authoritarian state which is unlike any other 
of the authoritarian states of today in that the — play 
no part at all, and, on the other hand, there is the fact that 
the Austrian constitution proclaims the principle of the 
corporative state. 

The new constitution takes the place of that of 1920, 
which was revised in 1929 and so had been in operation 
only for a relatively short time.4 On April 30, 1934, the 
National Council was summoned to meet. The Social 
Democratic Party, which had been previously dissolved, was 
not represented. Seventy-two socialist deputies were excluded 
and only seventy-four deputies out of one hundred and 
fifty-five were present when the new constitution was 
unconstitutionally passed. It was adopted by a minority 
against the socialists, the pan-Germans and the agrarians. 
The government having asked that a law conferring full 
powers upon it should be passed, that law was passed as a 
constitutional law. 

In the preamble to the constitution of May 1, 1934, we 
find the following formula: “ In the name of the Omnipotent 
God from whom all law emanates, the Austrian ~~ 
receives the present constitution for its state, which is federal 


1 Mirkine-Guetzévitch and Tibal, L’ Astriche, Paris, 1932. 
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Christian and German, and is based on corporativism.” 
The words “democratic republic,” which were in the 
constitution of 1920, as revised in 1929, have disappeared. 
In the new constitution the individual liberties are 
mentioned, but with reservations. Thus, as regards the 
equality of all the citizens in the matter of holding state 
office, this liberty is reserved to “ citizens faithful to the 
fatherland.” Equality before the law can be suppressed 
“when objective reasons justify it.” In addition, the new 
constitution establishes by a law the use of the censorship. 
Under the law in question the following measures may be 


taken : 

(2) To prevent disturbance of the public order and of internal 
tranquillity or public safety, or violation of the penal code, pre- 
liminary examination of the press and also of the theatre, broad- 
casting, the cinema and all other public performances and, in so far 
as the authorities are competent, the prohibition of any of these . . . 

(d) Measures for the safeguarding of any of the interests of the 
people and the state (Art. 26, para. 2). 


The essential feature of the new constitution is that it 
breaks with the principle of universal suffrage and indeed 
one may say with the principle of political representation. 
The legislative power is exercised by five councils: four 
deliberative organs—the Council of State, the Federal 
Council of Culture, the Federal Economic Council and the 
Council of the Provinces; and one organ of decision, the 


Federal Diet (Art. 44). 
The members of the Council of State are nominated by 


the president for a period of ten years : 


1. The president of the confederation nominates to the Council of 
State for a period of ten years distinguished persons who merit 
that honour and whose previous record, both as regards political 
view and the offices they have discharged, is a guarantee of their 
full comprehension of the needs and duties of the state. 

2. Nominations to the Council of State do not need to be proposed 
by the government of the confederation, but require the signature 
of the chancellor of the confederation. 

3. As far as those actually in the service of the state are concerned 
the duration of their membership of the Council of State can be 
limited to the duration of the functions which they were dis- 
charging at the time of their nomination to the Council of State 


(Art. 46). 
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The Federal Council of Culture is composed of from 
thirty to forty representatives of ecclesiastical associations, of 
the teaching body, and of the world of science and art. Art. 
47 lays down that to secure nomination prospective members 
must show proofs of their patriotism : 


I. 


The Federal Council of Culture is composed of thirty to forty 
representatives of the churches and religious associations which 
are recognised by law, of education and popular culture, of science 
and the arts. 


. Any citizen of the confederation who is over twenty-six years of 


age and who is not in virtue of the federal law provided for in 
para. 4 excluded from membership of the Council may be 
nominated to its membership. 


. In determining the membership of the Federal Council of Culture 


care ought especially to be taken in order to ensure that among 
the representatives of education there are representatives of the 
parents. 


. The nomination of members of the Federal Council of Culture 


is regulated by a federal law in conformity with the principle 
which guarantees that only persons faithful to the fatherland will 
be presented for membership (Art. 47). 


The Federal Economic Council is composed of seventy 
to eighty members representative of the professions, of whom 
the same guarantee of “ patriotism ” is required : 


I. 


2. 


The Federal Economic Council is composed of seventy to eighty 
representatives chosen by the professional bodies. 

Is eligible for membership any citizen of the confederation who 
is over twenty-six years of age and who in virtue of the federal 
law provided for in paragraph 3 is not ineligible for nomination. 


. The choice of members of the Federal Economic Council is 


regulated by a federal law in conformity with the principle that 
only persons faithful to the fatherland will be presented for 
membership. 


. This law will provide that the principal professional groups which 


will be called upon to send representatives will be: agriculture 
and forestry, industry and mining, the trades, business and 
transport, the financial institutions and assurance societies, the 
liberal professions and the civil service. 


. The number of representatives chosen by the professional bodies 


according to these professional groups will be proportional to 
the number of members in each profession (autonomous or not) 
with the restriction that each principal group shall have at least 
three representatives (Art. 48). 


‘ The composition of the Council of the Provinces is as 
ollows : 


H 
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1. Each province sends to the Council of the Provinces the governor 
of the province and the member of the provincial government 
who is responsible for finance. The city of Vienna sends its 
burgomaster and another representative chosen by him, who 
should be the treasurer. 

2. If the governor of the province is himself in charge of finance 
he selects the province’s second representative to the Council of 
the Provinces (Art. 49). 


The organ of decision is the Federal Diet : 

1. The Federal Diet is composed of twenty deputies from the Council 
of State, ten deputies from the Federal Council of Culture, twenty 
deputies from the Federal Economic Council and nine members 
from the Council of the Provinces. 

2. The deputies of the Council of State, of the Federal Council of 
Culture and of the Federal Economic Council are elected by these 
bodies in conformity with the law which regulates their activities. 
Among the members chosen must be the presidents of these 
bodies. The member of the Council of the Provinces called to 
represent a province (or the city of Vienna) in the Federal Diet 
is chosen for each province (or for the city of Vienna) by the 
governor of the province (or by the burgomaster of Vienna) 
(Art. 50). 

In addition there is a Federal Assembly : 

The Council of State, the Federal Council of Culture, the 
Federal Economic Council and the Council of the Provinces meet 
together in public session as a federal assembly to decide on the 
triple candidature relative to the election of the president of the 
confederation, and in addition to decide on the declaration of war 
and for the exercise of other functions attributed by this constitution 
to the Federal Assembly. It meets in the house of the Federal 
Diet (Art. 62). 

The Federal Diet is the legislative organ but it has no 
legislative initiative. It can only approve or disapprove 
measutes submitted to it by the government. It has the 
right neither to amend these measures nor to discuss them. 
Like the Corps Législatif of Napoleon the Austrian Parliament 


is “an assembly of the dumb”: 

2. The Federal Government fixes the period within which the 
Federal Diet must give its decision. 

3. In the Federal Diet the proposals are explained and justified by a 
rapporteur. A counter-report is permissible. No further discussion 
of any sort is allowed. The Diet must pass the measure as it is 
submitted to it or reject it (Art. 62). 

The Provincial Diets are equally “assemblies of the 

dumb,” for Art. 108, para. 4, lays down the same procedure 
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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN LAWS 


for them as was laid down for the national legislative body. 
These diets can only approve or reject measures submitted 
to them; they are not allowed to discuss them. 

Ii. 

The Government, which has no political responsibility to 
Parliament, is nominated by the president and the president 
is elected by all the burgomasters from three candidates 
proposed by the Federal Assembly : 

1. The president of the confederation is elected by secret ballot by 
the burgomasters of all the communes in the territory of the 
confederation on the basis of a triple candidature established by 
the Federal Assembly. 

2. In proposing three candidates the Assembly can propose only 
Austrian citizens who are over thirty-five years of age. The 
choice of the three candidates is made by successive ballots in 
which no member of the Assembly can propose more than one 
person. In the final ballot a relative majority is enough. 

3. The burgomasters assemble in the capital of the confederation, 
Vienna, for the election of the president. Is considered elected 
he of the three persons omanaill who in the first and only ballot 
receives a majority of the valid votes. The result of the election 
is made public officially by the fed.zal chancellor. 

4. The term of a presidency is seven years. The president may be 
re-elected (Art. 73). 

The executive power, besides having a monopoly of 
legislative initiative, has the right to issue “decrees of 
necessity” in an even wider form than that given in the 
famous par. 14 of the Austrian Constitution of 1867. 
Dectree-laws issued by the president can even modify the 
constitution. 

The federalism of the new constitution is quite illusory. 
Without going into detail on a system which subordinates 
the political life of the provinces to the will of the central 
government, I may call attention to Art. 111, which gives 
the federal chancellor the right to suspend al] the laws voted 
by the provincial diets. These laws become obligatory only 
when they have been approved by the chancellor : 

2. No legislative decision of a local Diet can be published unless the 
federal chancellor approves it. This approval is considered as 
having been given if, within six weeks from the day on which the 
decision was brought to the knowledge of federal chancellery, 
the federal chancellor has not made known to the governor of 
the province his decision not to approve. 
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THE POLITICAL QUARTERLY 


The profound difference that from the historical and social 
points of view exists between the authoritarian regime in 
Austria and the Fascist or Hitlerite system is that in Berlin 
and Rome the people were called upon to accept formally 
the regime ; as was done by Napoleonic cesarism, the people 
were called upon to give their opinion by plebiscite. In Austria 
there was nothing of the kind. 

The new Austrian constitution breaks with the democratic 
principle! Amid the European dictatorships the Austrian 
system is a form of particular authoritarian power without 
any connection, even external, with universal suffrage, with 
the consent, even with the illusion of consent, on the part 
of the people. It is a constitutional regime without any 
consultation of the people ; it is the dictatorship of a group. 
The actual executive exercises a dictatorship by the creation 
of this artificial system of five councils which practically 
have not even legislative power. Properly speaking, there is 
no connection between the executive and the legislative 
powers. In the new Austria there is the president and that 
is all. The president even is not elected by the people. 

This new constitution is therefore a curious document of 
the political retrogression which can be accomplished in the 
twentieth century. It is the only constitution among the 
European dictatorships in which the people do not appear, 
not even by means of a symbolic act. 


IV. 
The constitution of May 1, 1934, as I indicated at the 
beginning of this “ Survey,” aimed at the creation of a 
corporative state. In the previous “ Survey ” I have already 


1 Commenting on this negation of democracy the Vienna Reichspost, of March 20, 
1934, said: ‘‘ In the new constitution there will be no mention of the word ‘ republic,’ 
which recalls the origin of certain political forms which were the result of the French 
Revolution. Austria will be called simply ‘ Federal State.’ We hope that in future 
people will talk of the Federal State of Austria or simply of Austria. Our federal 
state does not claim to be democratic. Does that mean that democracy is rejected? 
The type of democracy which we connect with the idea of degenerate parliamentaryism 
certainly has vanished. There will be no more assemblies elected by universal suffrage. 
To show clearly that we have no longer any desire for such democracy our federal 
state will call itself ‘ corporative.’ The essence of democracy is self-government. 
Under the new constitution democracy will have broader bases than before. The 
corporative classes divided organically will govern themselves. It was not possible 
to go into detail on the structure of the corporations and their self-government. The 
corporations must first be constituted. It will be the task of the legislature to create 
a legal framework in which they may be enabled to exist. 
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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN LAWS 


explained why it is theoretically and politically impossible to 
introduce corporative elements into the democratic state. 
I also discussed the so-called dictatorial corporativism. 
] pointed out that it is wrong to speak seriously of a corpora- 
tive regime in either Russia or Italy, because the Italian and 
Soviet corporations are not free economic organisms, but are 
simply state institutions subordinated to the orders of a 
dictatorial party. The Italian unions have the right to issue 
obligatory codes for all Italian workers independent of any 
consent by these workers, and if the worker is not a member 
of a union, the union always remains, so far as he is concerned, 
the organ of a discretionary power. As regards Austrian 
corporativism the question is much simpler ; there is nothing 
more than the proclamation of the corporative principle in 
a constitutional text which establishes the dictatorship of a 
group. Austrian “ corporativism ” is to be taken even less 
seriously than the corporativism of other dictatorships, for 
the general structure of the state, according to the constitution 
of May 1, 1934, is purely and simply autocratic ; as a result 
there can be no question of any relation between political 
liberty and corporativism.* 


1 The corporativism of the new Austrian constitution is an illusory corporativism ; 
corporations do not exist in Austria and are even incapable of existing. The new 
constitution establishes the dictatorship of a group and that is irreconcilable with free 
corporativism. Even if the Austrian government decided to organise corporations, 
these corporations would be artificial as a result of the political domination established 
by the constitution. The Viennese press, as may be seen from the following quotation 
from the Neues Wiener Tageblatt, of April 29, 1934, recognises that the corporations 
do not exist: ‘* The constitution whose happy fundamental idea is to eradicate the 
class struggle from the public life, equally consciously or unconsciously rejects the 
social theory of Marxism, according to which the ideological structure of a society 
is always the result of its economic basis. It is well known that the ideological super- 
structure of the future constitution of Austria is derived from the encycli 
Quadragesimo anno, which is impregnated with so noble a social spirit. The fundamental 
idea of this encyclical was to persuade the working-class that its rights could be 
safeguarded and satisfied under other forms and by other means than the struggle 
of political parties and the Marxist class struggle. The message of the Pope, inspired 
by the fundamental teaching of Christianity, sought to condemn the eternal war of all 
on all, advocated unity al considered that the best principle of social construction 
is the corporative organisation of society. For the moment such a social structure 
does not exist. It will first of all be necessary to establish the corporations. That 
is why the minister, Ender, who had been specially charged with the task of con- 
stitutional reform, declared yesterday that the constitution had been drafted as if the 
ey structure had already bom erected. During the period of transition 

‘ore the creation of the corporative organisation the authoritarian element will be 
more obvious than the constitution and its chief drafter, Dr. Ender, would wish. 
The guiding idea of Dr. Ender was not to sacrifice democracy, despite the adoption 
of the principle of authority. It is true that when the corporative state and the 
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The “corporative” character of the new Austrian 
constitution adds nothing to the general character of the 
authoritarian state created by it. Under the pretext of 
corporativism it establishes an authoritarian regime which 
resembles the old Austrian autocracy much more than it does 
the modern post-war dictatorships. This corporativism is in 
any case purely verbal because the corporations do not yet 
exist in Austria. They have still to be organised. Thus the 
whole basis of the constitution is a false one. It suppresses 
political liberty in the name of corporativism, but the 
se ae of this corporativism is left to a later date, 
although all political liberty has been suppressed at once. 
In Austria, as in other countries where there is a dictatorship, 
corporativism is an empty expression which serves simply as 
a pretext for the suppression of liberty. 


V. 

I have devoted this “Survey ” to the study of a con- 
stitutional text which practically creates no political reality. 
Apart from all constitutional regulation political life in 
Austria goes on ; but this constitution, even if one considers 
it merely as a document, ought, let me say once again, to be 
studied by political students. It is one of the most curious 
documents of authoritarian public law, of the retrogression 
to the past, of the tendency to regulate the life of the state 
without any participation on the part of the people. They 
were manufacturing documents of this sort in Europe at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century: they are still doing it 
in the twentieth. 


> 


Prof. B. Mirk1Nne-GuETZzEVITCH, 
General Secretary of the International Institute of Public Law. 


corporative organisation are in existence the resulting democracy will be very different 
from what we usually envisage when we use that term. But that idea of it which 
we now have is largely due to prejudice ; it is a limited, a unilateral conception of 
democracy. There must be po there can be another democracy than that which is 
based on the discussion of political parties as has been well shown by the history of 
the last fifteen and a half years in Austria. . . .” 
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THE PUBLIC MIND 


Tue Pustic Minp: ‘THE CORRESPONDENCE COLUMNS OF 
The Times DURING THE MONTH OF AUGUST, 1934. 


O one, so far as I know, has yet written a dissertation 

on “ writing letters to the Press: its motivation and 

technique.” Yet surely the subject would repay 

scientific investigation at least as well as many of 
those provided for by the Rockefeller and other foundations. 
From such a study we might gather some hints about indi- 
vidual psychology, and in particular about the British citizen 
considered in his capacity as a newspaper reader. It would 
be interesting to discover, for instance, whether the corte- 
spondents who write to The Times, the Telegraph, the Daily 
Mail and the Morning Post are drawn from different strata 
of the community or whether, perhaps, there is a special class 
of persons who write to all of these and other papers, some- 
times penetrating into one paper and sometimes into another. 
That there are a number of people whom we may call 
professional letter-writers is fairly clear. 


A scientific answer to such problems would involve 
considerable research. In this short survey I have confined 
myself to a small corner of a large subject. I have simply 
read the correspondence in The Times for the month of 
August, asking myself as I did so what motives led the writer 
to sit down and address himself to the Editor of The Times. 
I do not pretend that my answers are more than guess-work. 
But they may be sufficient to stimulate some energetic student 
to undertake the important piece of sociological research 
which, as I have suggested, certainly awaits its Graham 
Wallas, if not its Darwin. 


The first and most obvious group (which contains, no 
doubt, plenty of sub-groups) is of the letters written on a 
subject of public interest by a writer who is genuinely 
interested in a cause and anxious to advance or to counter 
atguments relevant to it. Such letters in The Times during 
August ranged over the most divers fields, from the state of 
political parties in Ireland and of public health in London, to 
the treatment of prisoners in German concentration camps, 
tibbon development, safety on the roads, aerial bombing and 
the reign of law in Europe. One or more of such letters 
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commonly appear on the centre page of The Times ; others 
by less well-known persons (or by persons whose views are 
less in accordance with those of The Times) appear on page 8 
or occasionally on page 17. 

I do not propose to make any examination of this group of 
letters. To inquire into the motives that prompt them would 
raise the extremely complicated problem of why people take 
part in politics at all, or why, on the other hand, such a 
comparatively small proportion of the population can really 
be said to be politically minded. All I need say here, by way 
of a hint to the scientific student who follows me, is that 
it would be dangerous to assume, even when dealing with 
such a subject as law and order in India or town planning 
in Surrey, that the only motive of the letter-writer is a dis- 
interested passion for the public good. Indeed, the transition 
is insensible from these serious and weighty utterances on 
matters of public moment to other types of letter in which 
the motives of the correspondent are cleazly not the same as 
these that induced Lord Shaftsbury to concern himself with 
the Factory Acts or President Wilson to publish his fourteen 
points. 

Among the motives that I seem to discern appearing 
occasionally in these serious political communications and 
more frequently and blatantly in others, I should include the 
foliowing. First, there are various snob motives, ranging 
from the simple and almost universal desire to see one’s name 
in print, to the desire to have one’s name connected with 
some distingusihed or titled person under discussion, or to 
be known as having had some unusual or intimate connection 
with events which others, less fortunate, must discuss from an 
external and inferior point of view. Amongst other motives I 
discern the desire to air a grievance ; to set other people right ; 
to save them from pain or misfortune through which one has 
triumphantly emerged oneself ; to bestow on them knowledge 
which they may or may not have expressed a thirst to possess ; 
to display learning ; to collect records ; to retail anecdotes ; 
and to add to one’s reputation as a serious person that 
desirable kudos that accrues in England to the successful 
man who can suggest that, while known as an economist, 
business magnate, politician or novelist, his life’s delight is 
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THE PUBLIC MIND 


really watching the lesser-spotted woodpecker at play, fly- 
fishing for trout, or solving crossword puzzles while shaving 
in the morning. 

The desire to see one’s name in print is clearly a very 
common motive in letter-writing to the Press, just as the hope 
of seeing it there is a considerable factor in maintaining 
the circulations of some newspapers. It is a quite forgivable 
form of the general human propensity to self-display. Few 
people see their name in any publication without a thrill of 
pleasure. A paper is at least certain of a circulation equal to 
the number of persons who may reasonably expect to see 
their names mentioned in it. Many provincial and suburban 
papers live largely on their assiduity in publishing full lists 
of the persons who were present at marriages, funerals and 
other local celebrations. If it is pleasant to see one’s name in a 
list of those present at a church bazaar, how much more 
pleasant to find it at the foot of a paragraph in The Times— 
even if the paragraph is only an inch in “points from 
letters”! Take, for example, the following letter from 
The Times of August 15: 

While picnicking in an open field on Bank Holiday . . . I heard 

a skylark the whole time during luncheon, and the exuberance of 

his song was specially noted. 

It seems improbable that a scientific interest in natural 
phenomena is the sole motive for this letter. Or again, are 
we to explain the innumerable recipes suggested for getting 
tid of plagues of ants, bugs, cockroaches and other _— as 
purely dictated by a humanitarian desire to benefit one’s 
fellow human sufferers ? Perhaps so. And yet, when I read 
so admirable a letter as the following, I cannot help wondering 
whether the clergyman who wrote it would have thought it 
worth the effort had it not been for the hope of appearing 
in so distinguished a publication as The Times : 

A few days ago, while talking to a parishioner in the High 

Street here, I received a bad and very painful sting on the back of the 
neck. A moment later I had occasion to call in a fruiterer’s shop 
close at hand. The proprietor at once cut in two an ordinary small 
onion and rubbed my neck with one-half, assuring me that onion 
juice is an excellent remedy. It proved so, for the pain was 
immediately removed, the redness also disappearing in a very short 
time, and no swelling ensuing. 
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The universal enjoyment at seeing one’s name in print 
is obviously enhanced when the contents of the letter connect 
the writer with the great and noble. One of the most 
persistent of the topics of correspondence in Te Times in 
August was the part played by the Duke of Cumberland at 
the Battle of Culloden. Was he properly described as “ the 
hero” or as “the butcher ” of Culloden? The discussion 
led up many alley-ways of curious knowledge and bifurcated 
off into a debate about a plant known in some quarters as 
“ stinking willy.” The following letter is worth examination 
in any inquiry into the motives of letter-writers : 


With reference to Sir Theodore Chamber’s interesting letter on 
the stinking willy . . . it may be of interest that the late Caroline, 
Countess of Seasfield, my great aunt, told me, when staying with 
her at Castle Grant, Strathspey, that this weed was among the 
fodder brought up from Scotland, for the horses of the Duke of 
Cumberland’s army. 


The psychological expert in examining letters of this type 
will take particular notice of the extent to which the personal 
details are strictly necessary for the establishment of historical 
truth. 

At this point we reach a very widespread motive—the 
enjoyment people find in publicly recording, often under the 
guise of adding to scientific knowledge, any slightly unusual 
experience that has occurred to them. The Times very wisely 
encourages this amiable and universal characteristic, and on 
some days “ points from letters ” consist of a series of anec- 
dotes varying from the genuinely amusing to the unbelievably 
commonplace. A valuable discussion on whether one should 
say “ housewive ” or “ hussif ” produces the excellent story 
of a soldier who, when asked whether he had all his equipment, 
replied: “ Yes, all except my mid-wife.” But the great 
majority of this type of correspondence in August dealt 
with natural phenomena—with the habits of wasps, bats, 
hedgehogs, ants, stoats, weasels, wagtails, cuckoos, bed-bugs, 
butterflies and cockroaches. 

Often, as we have seen, the nominal raison d’étre of such 
correspondence is utilitarian and humanitarian—how to get 
rid of plagues of the more troublesome of these creatures of 
how to palliate their more painful effects. Often it is clear that 
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THE PUBLIC MIND 


we ate in the company of the amateur naturalist. Many of the 
letters bear all the imprint of that praiseworthy but undiscip- 
lined curiosity which in every department of knowledge has 
been the forerunner of science. On occasion the scientific 
excuse for the letter is difficult to sustain, and one feels that the 
lettet-writer would do himself more justice if he simply said, 
like a child coming home from a walk: “I saw a hedgehog 
this morning. What a funny animal a hedgehog is! I do want 
to tell you all about it.” Some such unscientific ending 
would surely have improved the letter of a nature lover who 
described the feeding of two baby cuckoos by one wagtail, 
and then concluded: “Is not this an unusually heavy task 
for one small bird with no mate to share the burden ? ” 

Similarly, the correspondence about cats that like olives 
and those that do not eat peppermint, but do love their 
masters to breathe into their faces after eating it, clearly lies 
close to the narrow borderline between scientific observation 
and plain enjoyment in telling a story which, in lieu of other 
topics of conversation, the after-dinner company will find 
unusual or amusing. 

Closely allied are the numerous efforts to collect records 
on all kinds of odd subjects and to find classical quotations 
to suit public incidents. This is a very ancient and honourable 
feature of The Times correspondence. It takes us back into 
an earlier period of English public life when politics were 
dominated by gentlemen. To discover the correct Latin or 
Greek parallel and to quote it aptly was once a social 
accomplishment. It survives happily as a game in the 
correspondence columns of The Times. It is interesting to 
find how the erudition needed for the modern game of cross- 
word solving provides continuity with this practice. Public 
men vie with one another in discussing whether any one can 
be quicker or slower than they are in completing The Times 
puzzle. “Is this a record ?” is the curiously English excuse 
for writing these letters. Incidentally, they have, as I 
suggested earlier, the advantage of reminding a cultured 
public that its heroes are after all amateurs and human even 
as they are themselves. 

One common motive that coincides frequently with the 
desire to air knowledge and to play an intellectual game in 
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public is the joy of putting the other fellow right. Corre- 
spondence about the desecration of English words by 
Americans and journalists frequently appears in The Times, 
In August this year Lord Danesfort contributed a list of 
adjectives which he thought habitually misused and ended 
by describing such misuse as “criminal.” It was not sur- 
prising to find on the next day a number of letters asking, in 
legal phraseology, whether perhaps Lord Danesfort was not 
himself guilty of such misuse or, if not, whether he could 
cite the statute under which misuse of English was a criminal 
offence. 

One final remark. After carefully reading this corte- 
spondence, J am confident that the large majority of Times 
letter-writers come from a single social group. These 
columns cater primarily for the retired rentier, the professional 
or business man who lacks regular occupation, but who 
retains a desire to express his views on public questions, 
ot who has found in the country or near the sea a new interest 
in observing nature, in reading local or family history, and 
in recalling incidents of his more active days. Letters to 
The Times by witers less than fifty-five years of age must be 
extremely rare. 

KINGSLEY MARTIN. 
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SOME FOREIGN BOOKS 


Some ForEIGN Books 


OOKS on German foreign policy sometimes present 
Bez contrasts as they arrive together, and the 

contrast between Dr. Richard Dietrich’s Die Tripolis- 

Krise 1911-1912 and Die Ernenerung des Dreibundes 1912 
(Triltsch, Wuerzburg: pp. 116) and Dr. Max Beer’s Die 
Auswaertige Politik des dritten Reiches (Polygraphischer Verlag, 
Zurich : pp. 172) is instructive. In the former we see German 
policy in its spacious days under Kiderlen-Wachter, who 
with all his faults was a master in diplomacy, endeavouring 
to maintain peace at the time of the Tripoli war and succeed- 
ing. Dr. Dietrich does not attach too much importance to 
the Tripoli question in itself although he gives a careful and 
detailed investigation of its diplomatic history, but he regards 
it as the connecting link between two greater crises, the 
Moroccan and the Balkan and a convenient point at which 
to study the action of the powers and the alignment which 
made war inevitable. Much of the book is devoted to the 
renewal of the Triple Alliance in 1912 and the intriguing and 
bargaining that attended it. Italy is regarded as the villain 
of the piece because she pursued an egoistic policy incom- 
patible with her treaty obligations and threw on Germany 
the additional burden of not only maintaining herself against 
her enemies but of keeping the peace between her allies. It 
is a pity that Dr. Dietrich was not able to use the latest 
British documentary publication, a study of which might 
have made him modify some of his judgments, but this is a 
careful piece of work which, if thoroughly pro-German, is 
critical and honest. 

Dr. Beer, on the other hand, introduces us to a Germany 
in disarray and incapable of influencing European policy, 
with a diplomacy that would make Kiderlen-Wachter turn 
in his grave. With much of his criticism of Nazi foreign 
policy the reader will already be familiar, but what gives his 
book particular value is his obvious reliance on judgments 
passed by certain sections in the Wilhelmstrasse. It is, in fact, 
a criticism by a section of diplomatic opinion on its chiefs. 
The last two chapters which analyse the successive foreign 
political actions of Hitlerite diplomacy are a bitter exposure 
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of its authors’ claims to success. Dr. Beer, once again 
emphasising the distrust of the Leader by the professional 
diplomatist, takes the reader from Geneva, Vienna, the Saar, 
and Danzig to Rome—papal and fascist—and to Warsaw, 
and shows that every initiative of the Nazi Government and 
particularly those initiatives conducted by Hitler in person 
have ended not only in failure, but in dangerous humiliation, 
even where brilliant success is claimed, until Germany to-day 
is patronised by Poland, defied by Austria, and bullied by 
Italy. He sees her isolated by her own acts and concludes 
that if Hitlerite policy is to have any chance of success, it 
can only have it by reverting to republican methods and 
working through the League. There is no atrocity-mongering 
in this book and it is all the more devastating for its restraint. 
It deserves the close attention of the student. 

The fall of the Republic is once again chronicled in the 
memoirs of Herr Albert Grzesinski, the former Prussian 
Minister of the Interior and Prefect of Police in Berlin— 
La Tragi-comédie de la Republique allemande (Plon: pp. vi., 284). 
They deal with the whole sens of the republic and par- 
ticularly with the not inconspicuous part which he played in 
it, and they form a valuable commentary on events. The 
standpoint is the orthodox socialist one and the wry smile 
that finds literary expression in his title indicates pretty fairly 
his attitude. The student will, of course, turn at once to the 
story of July 20, 1933, where he will find many new details 
on what one school of commentators regards as the decisive 
event. But he will get little light on what is the really 
interesting point—the complete failure of the Socialist Party 
to resist the Papen coup. He talks vaguely of the certainty 
of a massacre of the workers and the absence of any organisa- 
tion through which resistance could be made. But he does 
not tell us why there was no organisation nor explain the 
causes of the defeatist paralysis of which the socialist leaders 
were the victims. As a result of his silence, one finds his 
book interesting rather than important. 

The new Germany continues to examine its spiritual and 
historical origins in its own peculiar way. To the new 
edition of Moeller van den Bruck’s works has been added a 
gtoup of essays written at various times—Der politische 
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Mensch (Korn, Breslau: pp. 160). There are thirteen of 
them, all quite short, which illustrate admirably all his cloudi- 
ness of thought and his complete failure to find intellectual 
bases for his creed. They abound with remarks like: “ The 
wart began with politics and ended in history”; “ The 
nineteenth century was an impressionist age, the twentieth is 
an expressionist one”; in titles like: “The man who stands 
apart as the way to the leader,” and with political theories 
such as that the war of 1914 was lost in 1872 for reasons that 
after reading the essay one has to admit are still obscure. The 
essays are completely valueless, but they are interesting both 
psychologically and historically in their relation to Nazi 
dogmas. Bismarck, of course, crops up constantly in them ; 
he appears again in a not uninteresting little volume of 
“heroes ”—Deutsches Fuehrertum:  Voelkische Erwecker— 
Politische Gestalter, by Martin Leinert (Schloessmann, Leipzig : 
pp: 248), where with Frederick II, Stein, Stocker and Hitler 
e proves the truth of the leader-principle laid down by 
Hitler himself. These are the “ political” figures; the 
“racial”? ones are Luther, Schiller, Fichte, Lagarde and 
Moeller. Once again the interest is psychological, for the 
essays are uncritical, although their author appears to have 
devoted considerable study to the authorities on his heroes’ 
lives. Their spirit is admirably illustrated by the fact that 
Luther and Stocker are coupled as the prophets of the 
principle that “the leadership of a people to community is 
a priestly office,” and that Hitler is taken as the greatest 
modetn example of “ the Christian gospel of self-sacrifice.” 

There is solider meat in another collection of essays by 
different hands, edited by Curt Hoetzel—Deutsche Aufstand 
Der Revolution des Nachkriegs (Kohlhammer, Stuttgart: pp. 
356). These are descriptions of the various events since 
1919, which foreshadowed the “ revolution ” that culminated 
in 1933. They are extremely unequal, and one on the Chinese 
Civil War seems to have strayed hither from some other 
work, but some of them touch on matters which are too 
little known. There is one which could with advantage have 
been much longer on the peasant troubles in Holstein in 
1928 and after, and another on the origin and significance of 
the Stahlhelm, while there is much useful matter on the 
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Freikorps by men who took part in them. Despite their 
shortness and their popular style, these Freikorps essays have 
historical value ; the student of the revolution will be glad 
ot the one on Epp and his volunteers and of Major Pabst’s 
account of the action of the army and its allies against the 
Spartacists in 1918-19. They make one regret that the history 
of the Freikorps was not written properly before the day 
when historical writing in Germany ceased to be historical. 

There are some interesting books on other countries. On 
Russia, Profs. O. von Niedermayer and J. Semionow have 
written a noteworthy “ geopolitical” study, Die Sowjetunion 
Eine Geopolitische Problemstellung (Vowinckel: pp. 152). The 
former deals with the foundation of Russia’s empire, its 
geographical areas, its military geography, and its railways ; 
the latter with other methods of transport, the nationalities, 
the organisation of administration and planned economy. 
Well furnished with maps and bristling with statistics, it 
lucidly describes the salient features of Russian history and 
geography and the consequent trend of Soviet internal and 
external policy—the dependence of settlement on the soil, 
the “rayon ” plan of administration and territorial division, 
the geographical bases of Soviet economics, and the problems 
of the nationalities and the defence of the frontiers. While 
expansion has not ceased, the real problem facing Russia is 
one of defence and the authors deal with it as such, par- 
ticularly in the section on military geography, where Russia’s 
chances in a war against Japan are discounted and the west is 
—— as the dangerous frontier. Both as a work of 
reference on many sides of Russian life and as an interpretation 
of political history, this book is very valuable. 

The house of Delagrave has added to the “ Documents de 
Politique contemporaine ” L’Jtalie (pp. 158), by Prof. E. 
Reale, with a geographical chapter by M. Ancel. Four 
chapters give an account of Italy’s recent political evolution— 
a critical, illuminating, anti-Fascist account—-and then follow 
sixteen texts giving in full or in part Fascist constitutional 
legislation—an excellent and handy collection. Much wider 
in its range is L. Rosenstock-Franck’s L’ Economie corporative 
fasciste en Doctrine et en Fait (Gamber: pp. xvi., 432), 4 
politico-economic study of contemporary Italy. The author, 
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who studied the sources of the actual problems on the spot, 
is anti-Fascist but rarely polemical, and to some he may seem 
over-tender to certain Fascist experiments. He begins with 
a historical account of syndicalist doctrine and its influence 
on Fascism and proceeds to describe and discuss the Fascist 
economic organisation in its texts and actual working, a 
sober, solid investigation. The new syndicalism is there not 
to protect the worker but to build up a new patriotic 
generation, and any protection afforded the worker is only 
means to that end. Actually it has not improved the worker’s 
lot, but has largely destroyed the conception of class in the 
younger generation and has rendered the older generation so 
innocuous that the author believes that from the proletariat 
no movement of revolt can come. The second part examines 
the structure and working of the corporative state and con- 
cludes that it is still in an experimental stage. An adequate 
doctrine has not yet been found and the system bristles with 
unresolved contradictions, both defects arising from the fact 
that there is no public opinion. In the author’s opinion the 
Fascist state suffers seriously from the suppression of criticism 
and freedom of thought. The nation does not collaborate ; 
it accepts—the fatal fault of all dictatorial rule. The study of 
this book will repay the student ; it explains much in Italian 
policy and gives details that are not elsewhere obtainable in 
so convenient a compass. 

We are still in Italy with Baron Beyens Quatre Ans a 
Rome 1921-19 (Plon: pp. 306), another of its distinguished 
author’s discreet books of reminiscence. As Minister to the 
Vatican the baron saw the last months of Benedict XV’s 
pontificate, the first years of Pius XI, and the victory of 
Fascism. He is more interested in Popes than in Mussolini— 
the latter, one feels, he considers hardly good form—and 
despite his discretion, sheds some new light on Vatican policy. 
There are many interesting comments on international affairs 
and some wise if depressing advice. The conclusion is a 
grave warning of the danger of war and of Hitlerism, which 
he regards as a revival and exaggeration of what was worst in 
the old pan-Germanism. Some of the judgments, e.g., that 
on Stresemann, are obviously biased by war experience, 
ar.d not a few may quarrel with his tribute to the correctitude 
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of the invaders of the Ruhr, but as footnotes to history they 
are always worth pondering. 

To the series “ La Vie juridique des Peuples ” has been 
added Espagne (Delagrave: pp. x., 372) by eight Spanish 
professors. The general plan of the series is closely enough 
followed. Prof. Altamira contributes the historical intro- 
duction and discusses the constitution and its workings ; 
Prof. Gascon y Marin deals with administration and finance ; 
Profs. Jimenez de Asua and Lopez-Rey with criminal law 
and procedure ; Prof. D. de Buen with the family, property 
and labour; Prof. Garrigues y Diaz Canabate with civil law 
and Prof. Trias de Bes with international law. The series 
fills a gap in the political student’s library, and Espagne is a 
worthy addition to the series and to books on the new Spain. 

From it one may pass to books on politico-legal theory. 
To the “ Bibliotheque de l'Institut internationale de Droit 
public” has been added Prof. Joseph-Barthélemy’s Essai 
sur le Travail parlementaire et la Systéme des Commissions 
(Delagrave: pp. 376). He describes it as a “study in 
parliamentary histology,” and under the guise of a searching 
investigation of the system of parliamentary commissions in 
France discusses the whole question of increasing the efficiency 
of parliamentary government. The treatment, as becomes a 
former deputy, is wholly practical. After a careful reading 
of it one feels that there is nothing that one does not know 
of the working of the commissions. Their advantages and 
defects are exposed with equal candour and the practice of 
other countries as well as the criticism of experts carefully 
considered ; the conclusion is that the commissions do suit 
French habits of political thought and activity. But the 
matter does not stop there. It is not so much a question of 
adopting a system as it is of considering what points in it 
may be adapted to one’s own practice, and from that point 
of view this book ought to be read with the closest attention 
here. It is intensely stimulating and the clear faith of the 
conclusion is worth a score of more ponderous tomes. One 
sentence may be quoted: “ Do not say ‘ the State,’ do not 
say ‘the Government,’ say ‘the men charged to direct the 
State or to govern it’.... Institutions are for the average 
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To the same series has also been added Prof. R. Bonnard’s 
Le controle juridictionnel de I’ Administration (pp. 266), and the 
same subject is studied in a still larger work by Dr. Stratis 
Andréadés, Le Contentieux administratif des Etats modernes 
(Sirey: pp. xii., 588). Both are essays in comparative 
administrative law and the method followed is very much 
the same. Prof. Bonnard’s is the more thoughtful, Dr. 
Andréadés the fuller. The former prefaces his study with a 
discussion of the general question of the control of adminis- 
tration by the judiciary and the principles of its organisation 
before examining the practice of the various nations; Dr. 
Andréadés takes the French system with its conseil d’ Etat 
and conseils de prefecture as basis and in its light examines the 
systems in vogue elsewhere. Nearly one-third of his book is 
taken up by a very detailed examination of the Greek system, 
a useful treatise in that, as far as one can remember, there 
is no treatment of that system, on such a scale at least, in 
any Western language. 


Dr. Viktor Bruns has completed his Handbuch der diplo- 
matischen Korrespondene der europaeischen Staaten 1856-1871 
(Heymann: “Fontes Iuris Gentium,” Series B, Section I, 
Tomus 1, Pars 2, Fasc. 2, pp. 401-788; see the Political 
Quarterly, April 1933). This last part gives documents 
illustrating the right of capture at sea and prize law, thus 
completing the section on international law in war, and the 
rest of the fasciculus is devoted to elaborate indices and tables. 
Dr. Bruns may be congratulated on the completion of a great 
enterprise which will be of immense use to the student. 
When one says that it contains 3,230 documents carefully 
classified and edited, some idea may be obtained of the 
magnitude of the task. 


The Institut de Droit comparé de |’Université de Paris 
has issued its first Annuaire (Sitey: pp. 328), a collection of 
essays on legal subjects, among which may be mentioned one 
by “R.G.” on the referendum, one by Prof. Mirkine- 
Guetzévitch on parliamentary procedure and its reform, and 
two essays on English subjects—by L. M. Mitchell on the 
relations between English civil and commercial law and by 
Mlle. Depitre on the law of divorce. The contents are diverse 
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and for the most part rather technical, but the Amnuaire is 
welcome. 

In conclusion, two works for the reference bookshelf. 
One is the Axnuaire interparlementaire 1934, edited by MM. 
Leopold Boissier and Mirkine-Guetzévitch which brings the 
Annuaire for 1932 up to date and chronicles changes of 
government and constitution, composition of parliaments, 
interesting legal changes, etc. It contains a great amount of 
information in little space and is an accurate and carefully 
edited handbook which can be recommended. The other is 
the Geopolitisches Geschichtsatlas (Ehlermann, Dresden: pp. 
62), edited by Drs. Franz Braun and A. H. Ziegfeld. This is 
the new type of historical atlas in black and white which 
concentrates on the diagrammatic aspect of the map. The 
range stretches from prehistory to the Treaty settlement of 
1919 and after. The first maps illustrate by arrows of various 
shapes the movements of the earliest peoples and the last 
show diagrammatically the plight of Germany disarmed and 
encircled. Although the purpose is patriotic, the maps are 


very useful and often instructive. 
R. T, Crarx 
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RisE AND FULFILMENT OF BritisH RULE IN INpDIA. By 
EpwarD THoMpPsON and G. T. Garratr. (Macmillan. 
215.) 

HIS is the joint work of a missionary educator and 

of a man who, after spending some years in the 

Indian Civil Service and in the Army, balanced and 

amplified these experiences by other work, which 
included farming and politics in England and the care of 
social welfare in industrial Bengal. They have produced 
between them a fascinating interpretation of a subject 
ordinarily doomed to dulness. A complete breakaway from 
conventional judgments in history is not so rare as it was, 
but this is the first time that India has had the full benefit 
of one. The result is a freshness of treatment so original as 
to be sometimes paradoxical. For the authors there are two 
sides, one of them not all bad, to the practice of Swftee : 
they can discuss political assassination with calmness, and 
weigh the loss of life against that caused by riots and the 
repression of them ; they can see why the massacres occurred 
at Cawnpore. They don’t hesitate to tell us that when the 
maintenance of a legal right means the community’s abiding 
disadvantage, the paramount power does well to act illegally, 
such power being presumably the judge both of the dis- 
advantage and of its abidingness. It may be so, but this 
is what the Nazis do. The authors have a generous impulse 
to speak evil of the reign of law, as of something which 
benefits the usurer and the legal practitioner at the expense 
of simple folk. Solomon is admirable, no doubt, when he is 
the genuine Solomon ; but it is surprising what mischief his 
understudies sometimes make. 

They have vigorous criticisms for both sides in the 
controversy between Britain and India, and an occasional 
sarcasm which goes right home ; “ the pestilential sycophancy 
which contributes to British faults”; “the family system, 
which elevates nepotism into a virtue ” ; “ the easy conquests 
when every one is victorious and comes home unharmed ” ; 
“that loop of prejudices and stock opinions which besets 
Anglo-India”; “the selfish and hubristical attitude of 
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Europeans ” after the victory to which Indians contributed. 
And how they lay bare one of the secrets of the official 
interior when they speak of the heart-burning whichsaccom- 
panies the distribution of decorations! But all this severity 
of judgment does not hide from them “ the long chain of 
kindness between Briton and Indian which has made even 
the political quarrel by now partake of the nature of a family 
affair.” Despite Bengal outrages, and harsh and stupid 
things and highly coloured denunciations on both sides, 
I believe this observation to be profoundly true. For the 
survival of the kindness let not Britons claim all the merit. 
There is in this book a vivid sense of the romantic 
adventure of British rule, as well as of the responsibilities 
into which it grew ; of the virtues called into existence when 
closer contact awakened duty, as well as of the greed and 
indiscipline of the earlier days, and of the blunders, short- 
comings and occasional crimes of the later. In such open- 
minded critics it is perhaps surprising to find no more 
generous appreciation of Hinduism as a religion. At the 
time of Raja Rammohun Roy it was “an insanely wicked 
system,” though “ there are noble strains in it,” and “ it has 
never lacked saints and mystics.” Most dispassionate 
students would put its claims higher than this, and perhaps 
we here have a rare trace of a professional bias in one of 
the authors. But they acknowledge handsomely those 
Indian achievements in the English tongue which have 
opened new chapters in our literature. Sometimes they have 
a thought which goes far below the surface of things: as 
when they tell us that, in the life of every country, there are 
periods when both pity and contempt are merited. That 
reminder should be balm to some wounded national pride. 
Something of the flattering miracle of British success 
vanishes before John Lawrence’s caustic comment, that a man 
may make a good many mistakes and still be a better ruler 
than an Ameer of Scinde. The authors show us the constantly 
recurring scandal of servants, civil and military, dictating 
terms to government; of European and Indian money- 
lenders exploiting facile or collusive princes—one of the 
lenders was the virtual son-in-law of a Governor-General ; 
of wars made on the principle on which bandits make raids 
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or for motives of personal megalomania. During the long 
agony of Mogul decay, and after, the unseen background 
is occupied by the tormented and long-suffering people. The 
vultures fight over the carcass till one of the combatants— 
the most fully fed—is reclaimed by success and responsibility 
into keeping the others off. And, when the official virtues 
are at last established, there arrives with them that conviction 
of racial superiority which has turned Europeans into a caste 
—or a group of castes, for the upper do not associate with the 
lower; condemned Indians to the humblest kind of co- 
operation where it has not driven them into opposition ; 
spoiled great reforms because the people were not called upon 
to operate them; saved us from such absorption as the 
Portuguese suffered, and created the most uncompromising 
of our political problems. A mixed record, and where we 
should have stood now, but for that bitter pride, is a question 
to be asked. If men—and women—could go just half-way, 
and be gracious and kindly and self-forgetting, and yet not 
take the fatal step which means the merging of their identity 
in an Asiatic ocean—but is not this to ask the impossible ? 

The authors tell us that the growing number of European 
wives increased the tendency of the white population to form, 
not only a caste, but also a group of trade unions. Otherwise 
they have nothing to say about the English woman in India. 
It is an important omission. She held the key ; but what lay 
behind the door, let prophets say. 

As is inevitable in a book of this great scope and of so 
much detail there are errors of fact. Consolidation of agricul- 
tural holdings (page 570) does not undo sub-division. It 
saves labour by bringing the whole of each man’s land 
together in one place. There is no Governor-General in 
Bengal (page 576). Under the Morley-Minto reforms of 1909 
(page 583) there were not elected majorities in the Provincial 
Legislative Councils. Purely official majorities came to an 
end then, under pressure from John Morley; but elected 
yong were deferred till the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms 
of 1919. 

Tremendous problems await the future Federation, and 
greatest and most threatening of all, that which is raised by 
the pressure of population, now set free from most of the 
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natural correctives. As the authors tell us, neither emigration 
nor industrial development, nor even irrigation, promises an 
effective remedy. The religious obligation of the Hindu to 
leave a male descendant makes the question more than 
normally delicate. Control of birth, or control of population 
—taking rough forms—has not been, and is not now, 
unknown in India. Necessity will find a method, but it may 
be a better or a worse one. 
JoHN Maynarp. 


THE ECONOMICS OF ABUNDANCE. By Stuart CHAsE. 
(Macmillan. 85. 6d. net) 
OME thirty years have passed since Thorstein Veblen, 
the ablest American economic thinker of his time, 
exposed the growing conflict between the engineer 
(the practical business man) and the financier in 
American business life. The former, making for maximum 
productivity, was being held up by the latter making for 
maximum profit by price control. Little attention was paid 
to Veblen by academic economists, or by the business men 
whose cause he was pleading. For the great revelation of 
excessive productivity, due to the rapid advance of the 
power economy, awaited the post-war period. Most business 
industrialists, farmers and other producers ate now awate 
that their troubles arise from their inability to use their 
enlarged productive powers without a glut and a fall of 
ptices which destroys all gain. Mr. Chase adduces a mass of 
statistical evidence in support of his main contention that 
capitalism alike in industry and agriculture has broken down 
under the burden of its excessive productivity. America 
dramatises a situation common to the whole civilised world. 
For there is no advanced economic nation that is not suffering 
from insufficient vendibility. It is no longer pretended 
that the depression is attributable merely to misdirection of 
resources as between this group of industries and that: 
though a few new trades thrive, the depression is common 
to almost all staple trades in almost all countries. 
Mr. Chase grapples ably with the problem thus presented 
of a capitalism breaking down under the burden of its own 
technical efficiency. The needs of mankind are greatly ex- 
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pansible. If the modern machine could supply them all, 
a policy of longer leisure would deal with any potential 
surplus. But such a reasonable economy cannot easily be 
achieved. It implies a system in which the workers will 
get in wages and leisure a far larger share of the aggregate 
income than they can get at present, and in which public 
expenditure on works and services will absorb a great part 
of the unearned income of the owners of land and capital. 
If such a policy is recognised to be the sole alternative to a 
collapse of capitalism, it may come to be adopted. But if 
some such partial recovery as seems discernible both in Britain 
and America takes place, another great depression may be 
necessary to drive home the lesson which a plain reading of 


the situation of the past few years should serve to teach. 
J. A. Hosson 


Crviras Dex. By L. Curtis. (Macmillan. 0s. 6d. net.) 
British COMMONWEALTH RELATIONS CONFERENCE, 1933. 
Edited by A. ToyrnseE. (Oxford University Press. 
10s. 6d. net.) 

HESE two books go naturally together. Mr. Curtis 
| | sets out to find the principle on which the international 
Commonwealth of Nations may rest. The Toronto Con- 
ference met to study the principles on which the exist- 
ing British Commonwealth of Nations does actually rest, to 
examine the practical machinery whereby the British countries 
co-operate with each other, and, finally, to discuss the 
momentous question, how far can the British Commonwealth 
form a bloc for purposes of foreign policy? With this 
question we come to the very essence of our post-war 
Commonwealth. Is there, in fact, too great a disharmony 
between the regional interests of its different members and 
the interest of the whole Commonwealth, to permit of unity 
and co-operation in external affairs, and—a still more searching 
and vital query—in the dread event of war? Here is a 
question which closely affects us all who belong to the 
Commonwealth, and it is one on which we should all seek 

enlightenment. 
It is clear, therefore, that the Toronto Conference provides 
a majestic illustration of Mr. Curtis’ theme, and the reader 
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of either book will gain immensely by reading the other. 
For he will see from a tangible, existing reality—the British 
Commonwealth—how severely practical and how perfectly 
true is all that Mr. Curtis says in his book. We knew that 
from him we would get no facile, mechanistic solution of the 
problem which he sets himself. We knew that we would get 
no projected ad hoc contrivances of international groupings, 
conferences, coucts of arbitration and so on. We expected 
what, in fact, we have got, namely, a search for the moral and, 
therefore, the only universally valid and true, bases of human 
association. The Kingdom of God on earth, the world 
commonwealth, will be set up when men Jearn to serve God 
by serving each other. To show us this truth, Mr. Curtis 
takes us on a fascinating voyage through history, all the time 
expounding principles, drawing analogies, piercing through 
the veil of events to the motive forces underlying them. 
Every page bears the imprint of strenuous thought, and, in 
the result, the reader will find himself in possession of a 
rational, philosophic explanation of the course which national 

olitical developments and international relations have taken. 
Time after time—a striking example will be found in the few 
pages beginning with p. 280—the argument of Civitas Dei 
fits the British Commonwealth as closely as a skin, and it is 
obvious where Mr. Curtis gets many of his arguments and 
analogies. 

Professor Toynbee’s volume could be taken as the full 
exposition of the above-mentioned pages. The Toronto 
Conference was unofficial, but it is the most important thing 
that has happened in the British Commonwealth since the 
war. This is not hyperbole. At Toronto were gathered 
together men from all over the Commonwealth, most of 
them bearing names famous throughout all British lands, and 
some of them with world-famous names. As the basis of 
their discussions they had papers prepared in the different 
countries by diligent research and careful discussion by 
experts. At Toronto, debate was entirely free and frank. 
The objective of every delegate was the same, namely, to get 
at the truth. In a manner impossible for the Imperial Con- 
ference, the basic conditions of the present and future co- 
operation of the British countries were discussed, and inside 
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this little volume is a world of guidance for those who will 
take part in future Imperial Conferences. Some of those 
who were at the Toronto Conference will perhaps take part 
again in the work of Imperial Conferences, and we must 
believe that they will take the spirit of Toronto with them. 
The great result that emerged from the Toronto Conference 
was that support of the Collective System is essential for 
each individual British Country and for the Commonwealth 
as a whole. The existing machinery for co-operation in the 
British Commonwealth was examined and suggestions for 
its improvement were made. There, too, we find an 
immensely valuable outcome of the Conference, for we 
believe that by this part of its work Toronto has given future 
Imperial Conferences a task which they must take up, and 
so we shall find our British Civitas Dei increasingly provided 
with the material appurtenances necessary to make it 
permanent, and to give it reality in the eyes of ourselves and 
of others. So we shall be able to play the part in shaping 
that still greater Civitas Dei—the world commonwealth— 
which the representatives of the British nations at Toronto 
had in mind. Difficulties, existing and potential, in inter- 
Commonwealth relations are given full prominence in 
Professor Toynbee’s report, but the Toronto proceedings are 
essentially hopeful for us and for all the world. Let this 
book be read by all who are interested in world peace and in 
the organisation of international relations for the purpose of 
ensuring peace. 
J. CoaTMan. 


ECONOMIC ORGANIZATION OF THE BritisH CoAL INDusTRY. 
By AnpREw Martin Neuman. With a Foreword by 
Str HERBERT SAMUEL. (Rowtledge. 155. net) 

Coat AND Men. By Haroxtp M. Watkins. With a Foreword 
by PROFESSOR JOHN R. Commons. (Allen and Unwin. 
185. net.) 

7 R. NEUMAN’S minute survey of the economic 

[ ))esessztion of the British coal industry, obviously 

the fruit of much reading and many years’ application, 
deserves to become a standard work. In no place 
will so many facts and figures, often presented in diagram- 
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matic form, be found so conveniently. It is true that he 
barely touches what is more and more coming to dominate 
the industry’s horizon, viz., the utilization of coal ; but when 
dealing with the subject specifically delimited by his title his 
work can be described only as exhaustive and masterly. On 
all such questions as movements of prices, wages, hours of 
work and profits, Dr. Neuman may be appealed to as a 
final authority. 

No self-respecting author can be content, however, 
with collocating facts, even where they are so numerous 
and so diverse as in the coal industry ; nor has Dr. Neuman 
been so content. Throughout he is using his facts to establish 
conclusions. Some of these can be readily granted. He makes 
out, for example, a convincing case for recognition of that 
elasticity of demand for coal which has been so widely denied, 
though allowing that the elasticity varies greatly from grade 
to grade. But Dr. Neuman’s main contention, which 
dominates the whole book, cannot be accepted. Dr. Neuman 
has a bee in his bonnet about what he is pleased to call 
political interference. When this bee starts to buzz, Dr. 
Neuman loses all the scientific detachment which marks his 
objective examination of the industry and becomes a slave 
to theory. In his view all Government “ interference ”— 
the very name shows the case is prejudged—has had a 
disastrous effect on the industry. Dr. Neuman has a pathetic 
faith in the virtue of cutting prices and costs, which mean 
wages in the case of coal, in time of depression. Of what use 
is it really for Great Britain to cut wages and prices when 
Dr. Neuman’s own Poland will always cut one notch lower ? 
The Coal Mines Act, 1930, was, by dint of political circum- 
stances, not all that its authors would have wished, but it 
has kept selling price, costs and daily earnings of employees 
rematkably constant. For that reason it earned a tribute 
from a League of Nations’ committee, but to Dr. Neuman 
it is, of course, only the supreme example of “ interference.” 
One may well tremble to think where that most individual- 
istic of men, the British mineowner, would have been had 
he been left to work out his own salvation. 

Not until the penultimate page of his book does Dr. 
Neuman show signs of a more enlightened view. There 
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he asserts that the coal industry must either revert to some 
previous form of organization or look forward to further 
remodelling on international lines. It is to some form of 
international organization that we must look, and it is to be 
hoped that Dr. Neuman’s mind has travelled on from where 
his pen stopped. We must recognize that the coal industry, 
like everything else on this earth, will be what man chooses 
to make it. Nothing is so dangerous as economic Calvinism. 

Dr. Neuman’s book contains a moral. He utters a tirade 
against subsidies, but he himself has accepted—and we 
may be very glad he has done so—a subvention from London 
University towards the cost of publishing his work. Here 
there seems to be a clear reflection of the free trader’s dilemma 
in a world of tariffs. 

Mr. Watkins takes a glance at some of the fields so 
carefully traversed by Dr. Neuman, but the core of his work 
is a comparison of social life in the British and American 
coalfields. He is a travelling lecturer in social science for the 
Glamorgan County Council, and naturally takes many of his 
examples from the South Wales miners with whom he is 
habitually brought into close contact. As a Fellow of the 
Rockefeller Foundation, he spent the years 1928 to 1930 in 
the United States studying the economic and social conditions 
of the American coalfields, and in this book he makes a 
valuable comparison with Great Britain on both counts. 

The British miners are rightly not contented with their 
present lot, but in comparison their American brethren, both 
as regards organization and amenities, are living in the Dark 
Ages. Mr. Watkins gives a salutary reminder of the brutal 
suppression of nearly every effort at unionism among the 
American miners, and when he turns to the work of the 
British Miners’ Welfare Fund, with the provision of pithead 
baths and recreational facilities, he takes the reader to a new 
world. He disposes from personal experience of the legend 
that every American miner has a motor-car and puts in their 
ptoper perspective the nominally high wages. He finds 
especially evil the system of company housing, which puts a 
man and his family wholly at the mercy of his employer. 

Mr. Watkins deals particularly closely with educational 
facilities, including such organizations as the W.E.A., of 
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which advantage is taken by workers generally. One of the 
most useful features of his book is a selection of comments 
by his own pupils on the influence of the physical and social 
environment on the life of the miner. Such features as these 
make Mr. Watkins’s book a unique contribution to the 
extensive literature on coal. It is an admirable complement 
to Dr. Neuman’s treatise, for whereas Dr. Neuman deals with 
labour, Mr. Watkins writes of men. Ivor THOMAS 


THE ENCYCLOPADIA OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES, vols. VIIL., 
IX., X. and XI. (Macmillan and Co. 375. 6d. each.) 
ENGTHY reviews of the Encyclopedia of the Social 
| Sciences have already appeared in the issues of the 
Political Quarterly for July-September, 1930, July- 
September, 1931, and January-March, 1933. The 
present notice will attempt no more than to mark the progress 
of this vast undertaking, which proceeds steadily at the rate 
of about three volumes a year. In the present state of the 
world these volumes are particularly welcome and consoling, 
insofar as they remind one that in addition to the concentrated 
lunacy which finds practical expression in the political and 
economic policies being pursued by most countries, there is 
also a body of rational thought in existence which represents 
the very antithesis of the passions which lie beneath these 
governmental policies that threaten to destroy civilization. 
At the same time it is clear that in certain countries where 
midsummer madness has become the accepted pattern of 
conduct enforced by the most brutal of strong-arm methods, 
and accompanied by the narrowest intolerance, the social 
sciences can scarcely be regarded as being still alive even for 
the purposes of academic discipline and training. 

The editors have succeeded in maintaining that innocent- 
looking but piquant connection between the commencing 
and concluding titles which enlivened the frontispages of 
earlier volumes. Thus, volume VIII. runs from Industrial 
Revolution to Labour Turnover, volume X. from Industrial 
Machinery to Moratorium, while volume XI. covers 
“‘ Morbidity—Parties, Political.” A great deal of the modern 
world is suggested by these titles. 

The present volumes appear to maintain the standard set 
by those previously issued. 
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A History oF Nationat SocrauisM. By ConraD HEIDEN. 
(Methuen. 155.) 
GERMANY UNMASKED. Ay Ropert DELL. (Hopkinson. 55.) 
FascisM AND SocriAL Revoiution. By R. Patme Dutt. 
(Lawrence. 55.) 
HiITLER’s OFFICIAL PROGRAMME. Sy GOTTFRIED FEDER. 
(Allen <» Unwin. 25. 6d.) 
PNHE angle of vision or prejudice from which Hitlerism 
I or national socialism is considered is different in each 
of these books, and they are well worth reading for 
the composite picture which they give one of a strange 
political and social phenomenon. The first three authors all 
look with disfavour upon Hitler and his movement, but their 
several points of view are so unlike one another that, taken 
together, they certainly give one a stereoscopic vision of what 
has happened to the German people. The first book on the 
list is in a sense itself composite, for it is a translation com- 
pounded from Herr Heiden’s two books, Geschichte des 
Nationalsozialismus, published in 1932, and Geburt des dritten 
Reiches, published in 1934. Some of its not inconsiderable 
faults may be in part due to this compounding. It is an 
untidy book, because its chronological and logical framework 
seem too often to become confused. Herr Heiden tends to 
be heavily verbose and diffuse, and the thought is usually 
undistinguished. But despite these faults he has produced a 
useful account of the stages in the metamorphosis of Hitler 
from a neurotic sergeant in the Sixteenth Bavarian Infantry 
Reserve Regiment into the supreme ruler of the German 
people and of the development of the National Socialist 
Party into the janissaries of this monarch. The general out- 
lines of this history are, of course, well known, but many 
of the details, particularly with regard to the early history 
of national socialism, will be new to most readers. The book 
was written before the recent “clean-up ” in Germany, by 
which Hitler contrived “ruthlessly ” to remove several of 
the rungs in the ladder by which he had climbed to power. 
It is extremely interesting to read, in the light of these recent 
events, Herr Heiden’s account of the careers and characters 
of Hitler’s trusted lieutenants whom he so suddenly found it 
necessary to shoot. 
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Herr Heiden has no illusions about the romantic barbarism 
of national socialism. His view is that nothing can prevent 
the fall of the Nazi rule, for in the long run its only choice is 
between poverty and war, and that either will destroy it. He 
hopes that it will be destroyed by poverty, but he adds that 
one must be prepared for war. It is the danger of war in 
Hitlerism that Mr. Dell is primarily concerned with. He has 
written an extremely able and vigorous book. His thesis is 
that Hitlerism is a revolt against civilization, a return to 
barbarism. As such it is a menace to the peace of Europe. 
He shows how in the unexpurgated version of Hitler’s 
Mein Kampf the objectives of German policy which’ are 
insisted upon imply war and that war is accepted by Hitler 
as a necessary instrument of his policy. He argues that the 
Nazi Government, now that Hitler is in power, is in fact 
pursuing those objectives, and he produces some extremely 
interesting proof, particularly some secret instructions which 
the Ministry of National Enlightment and Propaganda issued 
to its agents in North and South America. 

Mr. Palme Dutt views Hitlerism from a very different 
point of view, namely, that of acommunist. It is an interesting 
book and gives a very good analysis of fascism as the last 
desperate effort of capitalism to avoid destruction. The book 
is, however, completely vitiated by the cant and nonsense 
which Mr. Dutt’s creed requires him to spread like stale 
margarine over his mind and thought. The good communist 
is required by his Church and Pope to hate every other 
socialist with a much more violent hate than the worst 
fascist or capitalist—Hell has always burned hotter for the 
heretic than for the infidel—and Mr. Dutt is much more 
concerned with kicking the German social democrats, now 
that they are dead or down, than with analyzing the genesis 
of national socialism. Heaven knows, the case against the 
leaders of German social democracy is strong enough, and 
there is no need to talk the nonsense about them that Mr. Dutt 
does in order to attack them. His account of the relations 
between social-democracy, communism, and _national- 
socialism in the years which led up to the triumph of Hitler 
is a perversion of the truth. Mr. Dutt pretends that the 
communists were manfully fighting Hitler while the social- 
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democrats were betraying the workers to fascism. The truth is 
that the communists were so passionately bent on destroying the 
social-democrats that they continually aided and abetted Hitler. 

Finally, we come to the last book on our list, which is 
by a Nazi and a Nazi Minister. It contains the official party 
manifesto of March 6, 1930, and the famous twenty-five 
points, together with comments and explanation by Herr 
Feder. It is a translation of the fifth German edition, which 
was published this year. Any one who still believes in reason 
and humanity will find it a more complete exposure of 
fascism than any of the other three books. 

LEONARD WOOLF. 


THE CENSOR, THE DRAMA, AND THE FILM, 1900-1934. By 
Dorotny KNow es. With a preface by HusERT GRIFFITH. 
(Allen ¢» Unwin. 75. 6d.) 

HIS is an extremely useful little book and provides 
material about the censorship in this country not 
elsewhere available. Miss Knowles has a thorough 
knowledge of her subject, has set out her facts with 
care and clarity, and writes with commendable restraint. It 
is difficult for any intelligent person to write with restraint 
about our British system of censorship, for it is inefficient 
and illogical and its effects on morals and art are equally bad, 
but in fact its record is so disgraceful that a mere statement of 
facts is quite sufficient to damn it. That statement of facts 

Miss Knowles gives. Her book is divided into two parts. 

In the first she gives the history of the activities of the Lord 

Chamberlain and the King’s Reader of Plays under the 

Theatres’ Act of 1843 and of the unsuccessful attempts since 

the eighties of last century to reform or abolish their censor- 

ship. Those who do not realise the harm and injustice that 
the system has done should read Miss Knowles’s book if 
only to see the list of plays which the censor has banned 
both before and since the war. In the second part she deals 
with the film censorship and gives an admirable account of 
the method of censorship and of the results. Out system for 
censoring films is, of course, completely different from that 
established for the censorship of plays, but it is having 
equally bad effects. The number of films which have been 
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suppressed or which have had to be spoilt by cutting is 
astonishing. As with the drama, so with the film censorship, 
some of its most deleterious effects come from the political 
considerations which actuate it. 


UNBALANCED BupGets. Jy HuGH Daron, BRINLEY 
Tuomas, J. N. REEDMAN, T. J. HuGHEs and W. J. 
LEAMING. (Routledge. 155.) 

THE STATE AND Economic LIFE: RECORDS OF AN INTER- 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE. Published by the INTERNATIONAL 
INSTITUTE OF INTELLECTUAL CO-OPERATION. (Al/len and 
Unwin. 155.) 

SrupieEs IN Wor~tp Economics. By G. D. H. Coreg. 
(Macmillan. 125. 6d.) 

MASTERING THE Crisis. By Pror. IrRvING FisHerR. (Alden 
and Unwin. $5.) 

E are living today in a chaotic and insecure world. 

There is a wide measure of agreement among people 

of different political views that some measure of 

economic planning in place of the disorganised 
laissez-faire of today. This is the underlying idea of four of 
these books, and it exerts some influence also on the first 
book, which is a study of public finance. 

This compilation, prepared under Dr. Hugh Dalton’s 
guidance, fulfils a very long felt want. Since the war there 
have scarcely been any good comparative and objective 
studies of public finance in the principal countries, and this 
up-to-date study will be welcomed. It is no disparagement 
to the work of the other authors to say that Brinley Thomas’ 
study of the budgetary and economic troubles of Germany 
is exceptionally able. 

The State and Economic Life brings out the worse side of 
modern “ Planwirtschaft.” The idea of holding a world’s 
conference of economists and administrators to discuss the 
above subject proved more interesting than useful. Many 
of the officials and professors represented were of the stick- 
in-the-mud type to be found in all countries of the world, 
who, when finally induced to admit that Jaisseg-faire is not 
working, can only think in terms of action by each State to 
replace imports by home produce. 
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Studies in World Economics is worthy of its title, though 
re-collected by its author from a number of different sources. 
Mr. Cole takes an internationalist point of view ; the book 
is clear and readable throughout, and there is a good deal 
of original material. We are reminded of the author’s 
remarkable versatility by the inclusion of articles on history 
and philosophy. 

Professor Irving Fisher is an old war-horse in the field of 
monetary stabilisation, and after years of writing and teaching 
can now see his ideas being put into execution both in U.S.A. 
and Sweden. For long a voice crying in the wilderness, he 
and others found that they had undermined the position of 
the old-style gold-standard financier more than they knew. 
But, unfortunately, long years of carving at wooden heads 
have blunted the keen edge of Professor Fisher’s mind, and 
there is little new in this or any of his recent books. 

CoLrn CiarK. 


TOWN AND REGIONAL DEVELOPMENT. Jy H. CHAPMAN. 
(J. M. Dent c& Sons. 245 pp. 05. 6d. net.) 
HE Town and Country Planning Act of 1932 has 
| given rise to a spate of legal text-books in which 
lawyers seek to expound the Act in the usual pro- 
fessional manner. This volume is of a somewhat 
different character. Mr. Chapman is Organising Secretary of 
the International Federation for Housing and Town Planning, 
and is therefore primarily interested in how planning can be 
made effective, rather than in advising private interests how 
to present the greatest possible amount of bostruction to 
civic planning. His book starts with a resumé of the progress 
which has been made in town and regional development up 
to date, with an outline of the recent Act. This is followed 
by a detailed explanation of its various provisions arranged 
in convenient chapters. The author is addressing himself 
primarily to members and officials of Local Authorities. 
Despite occasional inaccuracy or want of precision the 
method of exposition has numerous merits. The book is 
probably far more intelligible to the ordinary person who 
wants to know something about the recent legislation than 
most treatises on the subject. 
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PREFACES BY BERNARD SHAW. (Constable C» Co. 802 +-viii. pp. 125. 6d. net.) 


HE publication of all the prefaces of Bernard Shaw ina single 

volume makes it possible to appreciate in a new way the astonish- 

ing range and power of his mind, the beauty and lucidity of his 

style and the compelling force of his argumentative manner. The 
secret of Mr. Shaw’s immense influence during the past 30 or 40 years 
may, however, be attributed less to the possession of these qualities 
than to the intensity of moral purpose and the passion for honest thinking 
which he has brought to bear over so wide a field. When G.B.S. first 
appeared on the London scene, cant and hypocrisy were the common 
accompaniments of English discourse on almost every topic of con- 
versation. His continual insistence on candour at all costs and on the 
necessity for telling the truth as one sees it have made a tremendous 
difference to the atmosphere of social intercourse. We discuss questions 
to-day in public which a quarter of a century ago could not be discussed 
even privately. So penetrating, indeed, has been the radiating effect of 
Bernard Shaw’s attitude chat the younger generation scarcely realise 
what they owe to him: his mood has been assimilated in the mental 
climate of our time. 

This volume provides an opportunity for appreciating our immense 
obligations to its author. It is not easy to think of any pre-Shavian 
English writers during the past century who dealt intelligently and 
humanely with such subjects as marriage, the relations of parents and 
children, the Irish question, prostitution, the punishment of criminals. 

The Shavian prefaces are not mere exercises in ratiocination. The 
essay on Killing for Sport (1914), the description of the Denshawai 
incident in the preface to John Bull’s Other Island (1906), the outburst 
against the censorship of plays (published in 1909 as a preface to 
The Shewing-up of Blanco Posnet); these and many other pieces are 
passionate and deeply-felt denunciations of cruelty, despotism, callous- 
ness, the spirit of revenge and the curtailment of free speech. It is this 
which makes them great civilising documents. 

In recent years, one must add, Mr. Shaw seems to have been left 
unmoved by tyrannies and crimes infinitely worse than those particular 
manifestations. The infamies lately perpetrated in Italy, Germany and 
elsewhere have revealed him either aloof, disparaging popular indignation 
or condoning the causes of it by unconvincing arguments designed to 
make people realise the illogicality of protesting against event A when 
they are prepared to tolerate event B which is just as bad. A possible 
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explanation is that Mr. Shaw has become more and more absorbed in 
religious absolutes and spiritual enquiries, and less and less concerned 
with concrete situations. There is much in the recent political essays to 
support this view. The preface to On the Rocks, the latest in date, 
culminates in a lengthy dialogue between Pilate and Jesus. Too True 
to be Good (1931) is prefaced by a long disquisition on the political 
doctrines of the Catholic Church; The Adventures of the Black Girl in 
her search for God appeared in 1932. 

The general tenour of Mr. Shaw’s last three political plays and 
prefaces is a restatement of the weaknesses of democracy, an insistence 
on the absurdity of assuming that “ by inscribing every man’s name on 
a register of voters we could realise the ideal of every man his own 
Solon and his own Plato,” and a declaration that universal suffrage has 
produced a facade government of talkers concealing an actual govern- 
ment of landlords, employers and financiers at war with an opposition 
of trade unionists, strikers, pickets and occasional rioters. He appears 
to believe that dictators are the only genuinely responsible statesmen 
“because they have no hold on their places except their efficiency,” 
a statement which has little meaning without an explanation of what is 
meant by “ efficiency.” The practical achievements, in terms of the 
welfare of the people, of the dictatorships in Italy, Austria, Germany, 
Poland and Hungary, are not impressive. And it is abundantly clear that 
dictatorship is also a facade government employed or supported by 
industrialists, landowners, armament manufacturers, military castes and 
the petite bourgeoisie to further their own sectional interests. 

In spite of all his sceptism and raillery Mr. Shaw is philosophically 
a democrat. He declares himself to be such by the oblique method of 
giving his adherence to the original aims of the Catholic Church, which, 
he observes, ‘‘ was democratic to the extent of wanting to save the 
souls of everyone regardless of age, sex, class, nationality or race.” 

For him the fundamental problem is how to make the machinery 
of democratic government fool-proof. For long he was accustomed to 
advocate the invention of anthropometric tests designed to detect 
persons qualified by nature to be rulers—swallowing for the moment 
that distrust of all scientific formule which appears elsewhere in his 
writings. He later proceeded to suggest the formation of panels of 
tested persons suited to undertake the different kinds of governmental 
work—without revealing the manner in which innate talent of this 
kind could be discovered. He now believes that Soviet Russia has solved 
the problem by adopting the method of the Catholic Church purged of 
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its defects. Stalin, he says, is strikingly like a Pope, save for his lack of 
supernatural pretension and liability to prompt removal in the event of 
his becoming mentally unbalanced. The rest of the Soviet leaders are 
selected by the method of vocational election, whereby they depend 
on the votes of their intimates and fellow-workers. 

But has this done the trick ? There is something extremely naive 
about Mr. Shaw’s confident belief that it has. There are in this country 
innumerable institutions wherein the method of vocational election is 
in operation, ranging from the Bar Council to the Miners’ Federation 
and the British Medical Association. It is impossible to believe that 
any intelligent person can regard the results with satisfaction. 

The weakness of Mr. Shaw’s position is that he wants to make the 
democratic process fool-proof instead of eliminating the danger by 
educating the fools out of their political foolishness. He is quite aware 
that we are “ dangerously uneducated,” but he does not seem to realise 
that the fundamental trouble with democracy lies precisely in that one 
fact; and that if we want people to be sufficiently enlightened to be 
able to select intelligent leaders freely, we must devote the educational 
machine very largely to that purpose—a thing we have never dreamt of 
doing, and one which would involve vast changes not only in the machine 
itself but also in the whole fabric of our society. When the time comes 
for that to be attempted, it is to be hoped that the Prefaces of Bernard 
Shaw will be among the text-books universally prescribed for older 
children. 

In the meantime, every adult may acquire this splendidly produced 
volume at the absurdly low rate of .75 of a farthing per large double- 
column page. WritiAM A. Rosson 


THe Great Depression. By Proressor LIoneEL Rossins. (Macmillas 
e Co. xiv.+238 pp. 85. 6d. met.) 
= WAS always plain with you,” said that excellent economist, 
[Pee “and so now I speak my agitation of the matter: 
therefore be of good cheer ; for, truly, I think you are damned.” 
Professor Robbins, who acknowledges in his preface an “‘ heritage 
of generations of subtle and disinterested thought’ may owe to this 
source not orily his view of interference to raise the price of hogs but 
also something of the manner in which he approaches the events of 
the past fifteen years. As was to be expected, he is no less excellent 
company. 
From an outline of the discontinuous and restrictive changes caused 
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by the war, in which he does not discuss how far the adaptability of the 
pre-war system was a function of expansion of population and available 
resources, Professor Robbins passes to a masterly chapter on Mis- 
conceptions. The fall of prices, overproduction, deflation, shortage and 
maldistribution of gold are all shown to be inadequate explanations of 
the slump. There follows an outline of the way in which an inflationary 
extension of credit may generate collective error on the part of 
producers of capital goods, whether the impulse come from the 
condition of real investment or from changes in monetary policy. This 
theory is shown to fit the facts of the American boom, and we reach the 
conclusion that “‘ it was deliberate co-operation between Central Bankers, 
deliberate ‘ reflation’ on the part of the Federal Reserve authorities, 
which produced the worst phase of this stupendous fluctuation.” 

After that nothing could go right. Easy money, protective tariffs, 
the maintenance of consumers’ purchasing power, above all the attempt 
to delay and diminish the liquidation which was a natural outcome of 
the maldistribution of capital; most of these remedies caused continued 
uncertainty and intensified the deflation. 

In Chapter V., Professor Robbins turns upon Great Britain. Having 
returned to the Gold Standard at the old parity, we found ourselves 
out of equilibrium, and refused to take the necessary measures of 
correction. Though its substance may withstand criticism, the argument 
of this chapter is less convincing. The labour market is not like all 
other markets: moreover, it is in the absence of one general market 
for labour that lie many of the most interesting and perplexing problems 
in British industry. The trade union percentage of unemployment 
before the war is not directly comparable with post-war percentages. 
This and the discussion of foreign balances in London and the effect 
of a rise in bank rate show that Professor Robbins is more at ease 
epitomising in plain language the conclusions of abstract thought than 
in discussing actualities. So, too, does the prominence given to a 
reported offer in January, 1933, of a substantial remission of the 
American War Debt in exchange for stabilisation of the pound. 

Such criticism leads on to what is in fact the unsatisfactory, or rather 
unsatisfying, feature of Professor Robbins’s essay. He himself stresses 
the importance of political considerations, but nowhere does he attach 
sufficient weight to them. This is the weakness of the outburst against 
planning in Chapter VII. and of the discussion of the conditions and 
Prospects of recovery. If the Jessicas marry the Lorenzos, then the 
price of pork will rise. Professor Robbins makes this clear; but such 
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marriages are not to be prevented by such warnings. Stability of 
exchanges, international lending and the removal of restrictions would 
in the end restore much economic prosperity, but he will not abandon 
the severity of his assumptions to consider what we may do who are 
not brave enough to swallow such medicine at a draught. He concludes 
instead with an admirable passage demanding an appeal to reason. 

An essay by such a distinguished author does not need a Statistical 
Appendix of 36 pages of tables, all available elsewhere. As a measure 
of Bank of England policy, Table 14 and the graph on page 18 should 
show Bankers’ Deposits, not Total Deposits. Table 19 is in £ gold, 
not £ sterling. The figures for the gold points shown in the graph on 
page 84 are not given; but, of course, they did not remain unchanged 
between 1925 and 1931. 

However, we expect arguments, not figures, from Professor Robbins ; 
and here are arguments which our bankers and all other leaders of public 
opinion must read and read again. 


SomE AsPECTS OF THE COVENANT OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. By 
Sir JOHN FiscHeR Wiiiiams. (Oxford University Press. 322 pp.) 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF INTERNATIONAL LAW BY THE PERMANENT Court 
OF INTERNATIONAL Justice. By H. Laurerpacnur. (Longmans, 
Green & Co. 111 pp.) 
F the making of books on the League of Nations there is ne 
end, and the literature of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice is also assuming portentious dimensions, but these two 
little books were worth writing. They have the great merits 
of brevity, clarity of thought and expression, and concentration on 
essentials. Both are collections of lectures, but entirely free from 
diffuseness or repetition. 

Sir John Fischer Williams’ work is wholly admirable. Beginning 
with the birth of the Covenant he describes the circumstances which 
gave rise to it and goes on to discuss the nature and constitution of the 
League, its central purpose—prevention of war—treaties and change, 
minorities and mandates. All the great problems of international 
organisation are fairly and lucidly examined, and the post-war efforts to 
solve them by means of the Covenant, the Geneva Protocol, the 
Kellogg Pact, and the General Act are considered in true perspective. 

The author is a whole-hearted, but eminently sane, supporter of the 
League, and has a well-founded admiration for the Covenant. The 
more deeply that great instrument is studied the more one realises how 
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wise and far-seeing were its framers, both in what they did and in what 
they left undone. Sir John rightly points out the error of approaching 
the interpretation of the Covenant in a narrow legalistic spirit. The 
League was established by men of action to meet a practical necessity ; 
it is not drafted with the precision of a conveyance, but a certain elasticity 
of language does not detract from its value. On the contrary, its broad 
lines leave room for development and adaptation to the changing and 
unforeseeable circumstances of international life. As Sir John recog- 
nises, good faith in observing the obligations laid down is essential— 
without this no amount of treaties or pacific machinery can ever be of 
any use—but given this essential the Covenant is wonderfully effective 
for its purpose. 

Among many other momentous questions the author discusses the 
meaning of the expression “‘ resort to war” in Art. 16 of the Covenant, 
and whilst recognising that there is room for controversy reaches 
the sensible conclusion that “‘ resort to war” does not mean only 
formal belligerency but any forcible measures incompatible with 
respect for the peaceful security of the Power subjected to them. This 
is but one example of the sound common sense which is characteristic 
of the whole book, and makes it one of the most useful and convincing 
commentaries on the Covenant. 

Dr. Lauterpacht’s book on the Permanent Court is rather more 
specialised, being from the nature of the subject exclusively legal in 
character, but he has succeeded in making juristic conceptions, some- 
times of a subtle kind, very clear and quite comprehensible to the lay 
mind. The object of the book is to give an outline of the Court’s work 
in applying and developing international law. There are five chapters : 
The Law Behind the Cases; Judicial Caution; Judicial Legislation; 
Effectiveness of the Law; The Court and State Sovereignty. Under each 
of these heads the author seeks and finds in the judgments and advisory 
opinions, which now amount together to over sixty, the underlying 
principles of general application, which constitute an imposing body of 
law. It may, perhaps, be thought that excessive ingenuity is sometimes 
shown in the derivation of general principles from certain incidental 
pronouncements, but, on the whole, the author’s great erudition and 
legal penetration is soundly used, with valuable and interesting results. 

The service which the Court has rendered to international law and 
the future possibilities in this regard can hardly be exaggerated. The 
value of the Court is generally admitted even by those who are critical 
of the League, but the special interest of a book like this is that it reveals 
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the extent of the Court’s contribution to the development of international 
law by examining the indirect and less obvious ways in which its work 
touches the subject. It is well known, for example, that the great 
majority of the cases so far adjudicated upon depended primarily on the 
interpretation of particular treaties, but as Dr. Lauterpacht truly points 
out, a great number of other questions arise in the course of these very 
cases, the decision of which involved laying down principles of 
general application. 

Dr. Lauterpacht has a very high opinion of the Court, which all 
those who have studied its work will endorse. Without necessarily 
agreeing with every decision there can be no doubt that an exceedingly 
high level has been attained and maintained, marked, as is here well 
brought out, by a well-balanced combination of judicial caution and 
courage. The Court has avoided the two dangers which beset those 
concerned with international law—an abstract philosophic attitude, 
on the one hand, and an exaggerated view of the results of state 
sovereignty on the other. This book helps to show that international 
law, like the best of municipal law, can go hand in hand with 


common-sense. 
A. FAcuiri 


TRADE UNIONS AND THE State. By W. Mitne-Barter. (George Allen 
and Unwin. 395 pp. 125. 6d.) 

Report ON COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS BETWEEN EMPLOYERS AND 
WoRKPEOPLE IN GREAT BRITAIN AND NORTHERN IRELAND. Vol. I. 
(HM. Stationery Office. 4544+-xxxiv. pp. 75.) 


7 NGLAND is the home of Trade Unionism. We have lately 
Ke reminded by the Tolpuddle centenary that it was on her 
soil that the workers first struggled, in the face of immense 
oppression and persecution, to attain recognition and power 
for their associations. Yet it is astonishing to find how little has been 
written on the subject in recent years. The position and outlook of 
Trade Unions have undergone fundamental changes since the beginning 
of the present century in this as well as other countries; but no book 
of any consequence has been written about them since the Webbs’ 
monumental History of Trade Unionism and Industrial Democracy. 
Those justly celebrated works will long remain the classic treatises, 
but they cannot, of course, deal with later developments. In these 
circumstances a warm welcome must be accorded to Mr. Milne-Bailey’s 
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volume. Trade Unions and the State is a remarkable book, distinguished 
alike by the great factual knowledge of the author (who has been head 
of the Research and Economic Department of the Trades Union Congress 
for several years), his extensive learning in history and political theory, 
and above all by the comprehensive outlook and constructive grasp 
which he brings to bear on the subject. The book is interesting and 
well designed, and it is written in a clear and readable style. 


The author rightly emphasises the great changes which have taken 
place in the relations between the state and the unions in the past twenty 
years. These changes have been caused in part by the increasing industrial 
functions of the state, whereby the government assumes in many fields 
the rdle of employer; in part by the conflicts that have arisen from 
time to time between unions and the government, and which betoken 
a revolutionary challenge to governmental authority compared with the 
ordinary industrial strike; in part by the growing participation of the 
unions in the machinery of official administration, such as Unemploy- 
ment Insurance, the Industrial Court and so forth. 


Despite these far-reaching developments there has been no attempt 
either to modify the law so as to bring it into harmony with the facts, 
or to discard nineteenth century political doctrines in favour of more 
enlightened views as to the rights and status of voluntary groups. 
Mr. Milne-Bailey is not quite so much at home in dealing with the law 
relating to Trade Unions as he is when discussing the practical and 
philosophic aspects of the subject. But he has no difficulty in showing 
that the law is a fearful hotchpotch of antiquated doctrines concerning 
restraint of trade and civil conspiracy overlaid with a patchwork quilt 
of ill-considered and confused legislative provisions. 


In regard to political organisation, the common assumption is that 
the “correct” state of affairs is for a sovereign, omnicompetent, 
Austinian state to accord such privileges as it may think fit to voluntary 
groups existing within its territory. Trade Unions and the State is written 
from the pluralist standpoint, and Mr. Milne-Bailey is strenuously 
opposed to the concession theory of groups. For him a Trade Union 
has within its own sphere as good a right to life, liberty and the right 
to exercise power, as the state. Part IV of the book is devoted to a 
valuable exposition of modern pluralist theories with special reference 
to the Trade Union problem. 

In the concluding part of the book Mr. Milne-Bailey discusses the 
position and activities which are likely to be accorded in the future to 
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Trade Unions in England. In his view an increasing recognition of their 
right to advise and assist in determining labour questions is probable; 
but he insists that a widening of their horizon and outlook has not only 
occurred, but is desirable and should be encouraged. He foresees a 
large development in the socialisation of industry by means of semi- 
independent public service corporations or public trusts, similar in type 
to the B.B.C. or Central Electricity Board. And these, he thinks, will 
offer large opportunities to Trade Unions to participate creatively in the 
improvement of productive methods and the general ordering of economic 
life. He is, however, neither syndicalist nor communist. For him 
freedom, democracy and the individual good are the ultimate values ; 
and hence, while he sees the great possibilities of trade unions, he also 
sees their limitations. It is this which gives the book its essential balance 
and wisdom. 

The Report on Collective Agreements which the Ministry of Labour 
has compiled may be regarded as a practical object lesson in regard to 
much of what Mr. Milne-Bailey has to say. Here we have, in this first 
volume (there are others to follow) a detailed account of the conditions 
regulating the employment of a large proportion of the 4,500,000 insured 
workers in the occupations concerned. The industries dealt with 
comprise mining and quarrying, engineering, shipbuilding, iron and steel 
and other metal manufactures, building, woodworking and allied trades. 

All the main items which affect the wage-bargain are covered in 
greater or less degree : wages, hours, overtime, arbitration, demarcation, 
apprenticeship, discharge, minimum earnings, welfare arrangements, 
provision of tools, the exclusion of non-union labour, dangerous and 
dirty work, the restriction of women’s labour. The diversity and 
complexity of the collective agreements is amazing ; and yet they owe 
their popularity with employers to some extent because they greatly 
simplify the personnel question. It is interesting to run through the 
volume even cursorily ; one feels in close contact with the realities of 
industrial life, and even the language of the agreements is rich with 
traditional words and highly expressive terms. There is a subtle attraction 
about such phrases as “ Piece, Pluck and Bonus Rates,” for example ; or 
about “ Levellers without Daubers ”’ working on Bee-hive ovens. 

The significant fact about this elaborate body of industrial agree- 
ments is that practically none of them can be enforced in the courts. 
The law is so absurdly archaic that Trade Unions, although no longer 
proscribed, and even accorded a formal statutory recognition, are 
deprived of the ordinary court remedies, even in regard to their most 
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socially valuable functions. A collective agreement between an 
employers’ association and a Trade Union is unenforceable ; so are the 
rules of a union as regards its members. Hence employers can break 
their undertakings with Trade Unions with impunity so far as the law is 
concerned, and vice versa. A Trade Union cannot sue its members for 
subscriptions or fines due to it; and a member cannot recover friendly 
benefits due to him under the rules of the union. 

It is to be hoped that the publication of this valuable collection of 
documents will make people realise the absurdity of the present position. 
In nearly every civilised country trade union agreements are enforceable 
in the courts. In some of them they are regarded as important legislative 
documents requiring to be deposited at the local authority’s office, while 
in others the radiating effect of a collective agreement extends to every one 
employed in the occupation to which it applies. 

WiiirAM A. Rosson. 
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